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WAY INTRODUCTION 403 


Little White Nose, the burro our 
cover picture, was sometimes quite 
naughty. She did not care for work, and 
wanted play all the time. The illustra- 
tion, taken from Little White Nose, 
Dewey Tremaine, was drawn DARL 
KENYON, JR. Our thanks the pub- 
lishers, Putnam’s Sons New York. 


Munro popularity among both 
children and adults continues. Council 
members who heard him recent con- 
vention luncheon will understand why. 
are fortunate being able present 
FINCH, friend and neighbor, and 
well-known participant Council affairs. 


Incidentally, views expressed 
Grammar Can Fun clash with those ex- 
pressed DONALD the article 
following that Finch. “Ain’t shown 
(in Grammar Can Fun) unat- 
tractive lazy one even likes 
hear his name.’” Lloyd 
article with the hope that teachers will 
not tell his daughter that nice people 
don’t say Read Lloyd for elo- 
quent defense the natural and the col- 
loquial language. 

Direct and frequent experiences 
written communication are still the only 
effective route efficiency writing. 
Lou LABRANT, First Vice-President the 
Council and author many books about 
language instruction, re-emphasizes 
this principle and gives many practical sug- 
gestions for the improvement writing. 
Her article done the vivid and persua- 
sive style for which she known. 


interest the problems posed 


regional language differences the 
schools grew out experiences 
writes LOREN TOMLINSON. 
was chief Educational Therapy 
the hospital Little Rock after World 
War II, and now helping train ele- 
mentary school teachers Ohio State. 


Superintendent CHARLES WILSON 
writes humorously his own experiences 
with the language arts when was stu- 
dent. Though writes with tongue 
cheek, probably serious his implied 
endorsement the ideas Professor 
Lloyd expressed earlier this issue. 


Audio-visual aids have proved especial- 
valuable language arts instruction. 
WALTER DANIEL describes the use 
such aids this issue 
English. Mr. Daniel veteran the 
Army Air Force and the Los Angeles 
elementary schools, and contributor 
several magazines. 


Few avenues lead more directly 
understanding children than their 
writing. MARY recognizes 
this, and shows concrete illustration 
how children’s writing can give insight 
into their motivations. Miss Eyster has 
travelled widely and active many or- 
ganizations. She past president Delta 
Kappa Gamma and Lambda Theta 
(teachers’ honorary societies), and sum- 
mer lecturer Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. 

ETHEL SALISBURY discusses helpfully 
problem daily interest teachers 
the language arts. Upper-grade teachers 
especially will interested her account 
intelligent routine for the develop- 
ment writing skill. 


] 
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This not farewell message 
CONRAD SEEGERS, but fear that his 
new position President Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, may 
reduce somewhat his prolific writing the 
field language arts instruction. Dr. 
Seegers was for many years Dean Teach- 
ers College, Temple University, and 
active member and leader numerous 
professional organizations. has edited 
two bulletins the National Conference 
Research English, one which ap- 
peared serially Elementary English. 
wish him well his new position 
honor, and invite him write again soon. 


are always proud present 
article PAUL WITTY, and are especially 
happy publish his timely series the 
subject TV. Few educational scholars 
have written well many phases 
the psychology education. His latest 
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publication, with Anne Coomer, the de- 
lightful children’s book, Salome Goes 
the Fair (Dutton). connection with the 
current study, Professor Witty wishes 
acknowledge the cooperation Assistant 
Superintendent Paul Pierce, Chicago 
Public Schools; Superintendents Oscar 
Chute and Lloyd Michael Evanston, 
linois; Superintendent Gilbert Willey, 
Illinois; Donald Cowelti, Prin- 
cipal, Skokie Junior High School; Marion 
Carswell, Principal, Crow Island School; 
and the teachers the various schools. 


MILDRED DAWSON, who contributes 
the guest editorial, retires this month 
chairman the Elementary Section Com- 
mittee. She has not only been most effec- 
tive giving leadership the elementary 
school section the Council, but has 
served valued adviser this magazine. 


Modern education received strong vote 
confidence from Baltimore parents re- 
cent survey conducted the Baltimore Junior 
Association Commerce and the Coordinating 
Council the Baltimore Public School Parent- 
Teacher Organizations. 


ranking the seven essentials the public- 
school program parents placed teaching the tra- 
ditionally paramount Three third place. 


Character training was rated the most im- 
portant essential the school program. This 
essential stood out front better than two 
one survey responded more than 
10,000. 


Second place went teaching child how 
think independently and how develop 
reasoning powers. Third place: 1360 persons 
ranked teaching the Three first. close 
fourth: 1356 others considered understanding 


the duties and responsibilities citizenship 
most important. fifth place came guidance 
programs designed direct young people into 
fields where they stand the best chances for 
success. 


Training for jobs which may obtained 
with only highschool eduaction was ranked 
first 665 persons, with 555 stating the most 
important essential adapting the educa- 
tional program the individual differences 
which exist among children. 


Altho fewer persons ranked the adaptation 
the educational program individual dif- 
ferences first, significant that 555 out 
the more than 10,000 persons believe this the 
most important part the school program. 


—From the Baltimore Bulletin 
Education. 
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Munro Leaf, Writer for All Children 
Ages 


Harpy 


rainy Fall afternoon 1935, 
Munro Leaf dashed off story forty 
minutes. that time, could not have 
guessed that this story about little bull 
named Ferdinand would change writer, 
not too well-known, into world-re- 


many the other Leaf books. 

1934, Munro Leaf wrote Gram- 
mar Can Fun, the first long and 
successful line “Can Fun” books. 
While writing the book, the author drew 
scratchy pencil lines indicate the 
artist what draw. The 


nowned one. the years 

that followed, Ferdinand editors found the sketches 
was published almost fresh and amusing that 
every language, even Jap- they urged Leaf make 
anese and Chinese. More his own drawings for the 
than million copies were volume. So, rather unex- 
sold, and more than two pectedly became il- 


million persons saw Walt 

Ferdinand. 


Ferdinand was written 
originally for children. 
Author Leaf explains 
this way: “In 1935, 
wrote book that 
thought was for children but now don’t 
know. was the story little bull who 
wouldn’t fight. Robert Lawson (who 
really can draw) illustrated that.” How- 
ever, the amusing story the peace-loving 
bull held adults well children. And 


Munro Leaf 


author. 


Fun, the Leaf pictures and 
the simple direct text pre- 
sent slips the tongue 
way that the young read- 
will never forget. 
one even likes hear his 
name.” “Uh-huh” and “Un-un” are pic- 


the English Department, Green- 
wich (Conn.) High School; book review editor, 
Scholastic Teacher. 
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tured wobbly-necked people who shake 
and nod their heads, but “no one knows 
what they want say.” “Yeah” de- 
scribed “most awful little creature,” 
and “Gimme” with many hands out- 
stretched looks like spider. Readers are 
advised take along when they are 
talking about things that are fun, such 
“playing,” “running,” and 
“fishing.” Each page brings another idea 
that will help the child improve; each 
idea presented novel way that will 
attract and hold the interest children, 
young and old. 


“Having good manners really just 
living with other people pleasantly,” the 
theme Manners Can Fun (1936). 
points out that you lived yourself 
island, manners would not im- 
portant. But you stayed there with some- 
one else, both you would need learn 
how get along with each other. The 
quotation, don’t live desert 
islands, this what do,” introduces 
many practical ideas manners for boys 
and girls. 


Drawings and text show youngsters 
how greet each other, how get along 
the dinner table and play. Bad- 
mannered types are pictured: “The Pigs,” 
who never let anyone else play with their 
toys, who whine almost any 
occasion when they don’t have their own 
“Smash,” “Rip,” and “Ruin.” Then there 
who touches everything 
sees, who walk into rooms 
without knocking, and who 
does not cover his mouth when yawns. 
How Behave and Why, published 
1946, continues the idea Manners Can 
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Fun showing youngsters more ways 
get along with people. 


Children’s manners and 
havior problems are approached dif- 
ferent way the “Watchbird” books. 
Each picture follows for- 
mula: Show certain fault person, 
make that person seem ridiculous out- 
of-place, and then apply watchbird who 
will see that you not become one 
those obnoxious persons. For example, the 
page might captioned, “Are you 


figure sucking his thumb. Near him would 
watchbird watching certain that 
you are not thumbsucker. Although this 
type procedure has been criticized 
some educators, teachers report that in- 
dividual students have been helped greatly 
it. 

Five Watchbird books were published: 
The Watchbirds (1939); More Watch- 
birds (1940); Fly Away, Watchbird 
(1941); and Watchbirds (1944); 
and Flock Watchbirds (1946), 
omnibus volume with The Watchbirds, 
More Watchbirds, and Fly Away, 
bird. 


Not well-known some his 
other works but just important their 
own right are Fair Play (1939) and 
Better (1945). About his purpose 
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writing the former, Leaf said, shall try 
state very simply the elementary factors 
living decently and pleasantly with each 
other, and the whys rules, law and gov- 
ernment for the common good and happi- 
ness. With the world today filled with dis- 
sension and selfishness, shall try lightly 
and, hope, humorously though none-the- 
less seriously, picture and define 
honest American brand democracy.” 
the latter, discusses with children the 
building better world. urges them 
become Thinkers, strong, kind, and un- 
selfish, and see that the Selfish 
Cheaters never become powerful. 


acquaint youngsters with the part 
that they might play the war then 
progress, Author Leaf wrote War-Time 
Handbook (1942). it, tells them be- 
havior rules observe, safety measures 
follow, and special war-time jobs do. 
was good morale builder for children 
during the war period, but after peace 
came, its usefulness ceased, and the book 
soon went out-of-print. 


The Fun” theme was suc- 
cessful with the public that Author Leaf 
followed Grammar Can Fun (1934) 
and Manners Can Fun (1936) with 
other titles. Safety Can Fun (1938) 
teaches the rules safety with humor and 
effectiveness. shows youngsters the Nit- 
Wits, the people get hurt because 
they are foolish; the Bath Room Nit-Wit 
who leaves soap the bottom the tub 
and slips it; the Downstairs Nit-Wit 
who runs downstairs and falls over train 
has left step; the Never-Look Nit- 
Wit who walks off the curb and into the 
road without looking; the Fire-bug Nit- 
Wit who plays with wires and matches; 
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the Stick-in-the-Mouth Nit-Wit who runs 
with lollypop his mouth; the Animal 
Petting Nit-Wit who pets strange animals; 
the Water Nit-Wit who swims too far 
when one with help; the Bicycle 
Nit-Wit; the Head-out-the-Window Nit- 
Wit, and several others. Throughout the 
book, the reader gets the impression that 
anyone who acts like Nit-Wit would cer- 
tainly not one the popular children 
the neighborhood school. 


Health Can Fun (1943) offers sen- 
sible ideas the younger readers diet, 
posture, rest and sleep, cleanliness, care 
teeth, hair, and fingernails, clothing, colds, 
etc. closes with this advice: “Staying 
healthy game play all the time. 


From Safety Can Fun 


Being smart and using our brains 
the simple, right things every day will keep 
strong and happy because HEALTH 
CAN FUN.” 


Arithmetic Can Fun (1949) shows 
readers all ages what arithmetic and 
the way can made fun through better 
understanding. History Can Fun 
(1950) with more text than any other 
“Can Fun” book covers the entire 
sweep world history from the cavemen 
the United Nations pages. 


next topic the “Fun” books 
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was geography. Geography Can Fun 
(1951) does more than just name and lo- 
cate places. succeeds answering many 
the questions which youngsters ask 
about the earth, day and night, rain, ice, 
climate, and seasons. addition, 


From Geography Can Fun 


explains pictures and words the rea- 
son for cities and the many occupations 
found them. Before the book ended, 
Leaf adds many interesting facts about the 
world outside the United States. 


This year, the author has chosen 
theme that dear every teacher’s heart, 
Reading Can Fun (1953). After show- 
ing how all the books that one reads have 
words made from combinations just 
twenty-six letters, demonstrates how 
just important develop one’s ideas 
strates how one can learn many things 
and obtain many ideas reading. “If 
you can read,” Leaf writes, “you have the 
key that opens the door the world 
Through books, you find many 
new companions, experience many new ad- 
ventures, travel all parts the earth, 
make friends with many great people, and 
enjoy the past and the present more fully. 
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“And the most wonderful part all is,” 
concludes, without getting out 
your chair, you can everywhere with 
them (your book friends), most any- 
thing you want with them, and still 
home time for bed. READING CAN 
FUN.” 


Following their success with 
nand, Munro Leaf and Robert Lawson 
combined their talents second delight- 
ful story, Wee Gillis 1938). Wee 
Gillis, the Scotch boy, has relatives the 
Highlands and the Lowlands. His moth- 
are all Lowlanders, and his father’s are 
all Highlanders. can not decide 
Lowlander. lives the Lowlands 
for one year, developing his lungs call- 
ing the cows every night. Then lives 
the Highlands for one year, developing his 
lungs there holding his breath that 
will not make any noise when his rela- 
tives are hunting. cannot decide where 
would like live. How reaches 
decision stay halfway between the High- 
lands and the Lowlands one the most 
amusing bits writing children’s liter- 
ature. 


The Story Simpson and 
another product the Leaf-Lawson com- 
bination, was published 1941. Not 
other books the same col- 
laborators, told the story twins who 
grow castle, confusing people be- 


cause they look alike. After both become 


knights, Sir Simpson, who wants help 


the peasants, always makes things worse 


than they were before came. Sir Samp- 
son, who wants annoy the peasants, 
makes them happier than they had been 
before came. They challenge each other 
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combat, but wear parts each other’s 
armor. They start fight, but since 
one can tell them apart, the crowd does 
not cheer. result, Simpson and Samp- 
son think how silly fight. They call 
off the battle. 


Leaf combined with the artist Ludwig 
Bemelmans produce Noodle (1937). 
about dachshund that wants 
change his size that can dig bone 
out the ground more easily. Leaf got the 
idea for the book watching dachshund 
owned the late Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, who that time was his neighbor 
Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 


1935, Robert Francis eatherbee, 
written and illustrated the author, made 
its appearance and attracted substantial 
audience. Robert Francis won’t 
school, stays home. Since can’t 
write letter his uncle, can’t ask him 
for pony. His lack education makes 
things difficult for him grows older. 
Finally, goes school and learns 
read and write and count. With this book, 
Leaf won the friendship many grateful 
teachers and parents. 


1940, little story, John Henry 
Davis gave its young readers something 
think about: You don’t have mean 
and tough strong person. John 
Henry Davis boy who likes play 
games, ride his bicycle, swim and 
skate, but also likes think. When 
disturbed from his thinking bigger 
boy who says tough, John Henry de- 
cides show this boy that wrong 
about some things. shows the boy 
strong fireman who also paints pictures 
and boxer who also plays the piano. 
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From Reading Can Fun 


finds that the boy cannot lift iron dumb- 
bells and cannot swim and that dashes 
out sight when John Henry’s friends, 
state policeman, appears. John Henry 
comes the logical conclusion that “being 
tough only another way being awfully 
dumb and cheating yourself out lot 
fun.” 


1944, Munro Leaf wrote and 
lustrated the delightful story Gordon 
the Goat. Gordon Texan goat that tags 
along the end line goats who fol- 
low leader goat. Gordon follower 
along with the rest the goats until the 
leader goat brings them into the path 
tornado. After that, Gordon does his own 
thinking and does not just tag along just 
because everyone else does. 


Concerned over the number comic 
books consumed his boys, Andy and 
Gil, and their friends, Munro Leaf wrote 
Sam and Superdroop (Viking, 1948) 
which almost guaranteed make any 
youngster the age group bit 
skeptical the characters the comic 
books, Sam Martin with allowance 
twenty-five cents week becomes such 
avid comic book reader that sees Sup- 
erdroop. Through this fantastic animal, 
Sam introduced many the impos- 
sible heroes Comic Land: Rhett Racey 
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who always captures his man; Side Saddle 
Samson, masked cowboy, and Brunto, his 
Indian; Torso, ruler Jungleland; Plu- 
tanium, secret scout Inter-Stellar Patrol, 
and Uncle Icky, the Duckbilled Plati- 
mouse. When the Superdroop leaves Sam, 
the boy going change his diet read- 
ing. 


Munro Leaf has made several excur- 
sions into writing for adults 
adults. One his first, Listen, Little Girl, 
before You Come New York, appeared 
1938 and now out-of-print. was di- 
rected towards the young lady who wants 
seek her career the Big City. 
straightforward fashion, Leaf tells the 
career possibilities, the housing arrange- 
ments, the costs, the headaches, and the 
pleasures work New York. Only 
drawback about the book was that the in- 
formation given soon went out-of-date, and 
the book longer was timely source 
information. 


While working for the War Depart- 
ment during World War II, Leaf wrote 
This Ann which was illustrated Dr. 
“Quick, Henry, the Seuss. The story 
Annie, the anopheles mosquito, was 
field manual that showed very effectively 
how the GI’s could keep from getting 
malaria. Originally done for the Army, 
was used also the Navy, the Merchant 
Marine, and all Australian forces. More 
than 6,000,000 copies were printed and 
distributed, record circulation. 


During the war years, Leaf met Dr. 
William Menninger, noted psychiatrist. 
The result this meeting was the col- 
laboration the two minds You and 
Psychiatry, published Scribner’s 


1948. still one the most readable 
books available the subject. 


1949, Munro Leaf wrote the lyrics 
and the book for musical comedy, You 
Can Take It, Columbus, which was pro- 
duced the Connecticut Playmakers 
Old Greenwich, Conn., during the fall 
that year. told with sparkling humor the 
story the landing the Norsemen 
America. Although the musical was not 
produced other theaters, critics who saw 
the performance felt that Leaf 
ceeded his experiment with new 
medium. 


Evidence the continued popularity 
the Munro Leaf books everywhere. 
Most his books have reached their four- 
teenth fifteenth printings. Library rec- 
ords show that they are read and reread 
young people. Bookstores stock and sell 
many the titles today. 


Why the Leaf books have such last- 
ing popularity? indeed difficult 
analyze. However, here are several factors 
that may conributing ones: 


Sincerity: Munro Leaf writes from 
his heart. sincere and conveys this 
feeling his reading audience children 
and adults. 


Humor: His drawings and his writ- 
ings have the kind infectious humor that 
long remembered. 


Style: writes with clarity. Al- 
though some his sentences are longer 
than the usual ones found young chil- 
dren’s books, they are easily understood 
the young reader. These long sentences 
have added advantage: Parents find 
them refreshing after overdose 
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simple sentences intended for young read- 
ers. 


Pictures: Leaf makes full use his 
drawings convey and add the mean- 
ing the text the page. 


Ideas: Most books have 
ideas well entertainment for the read- 
er. Possibly that why parents, teachers, 
and librarians guide youngsters them. 


Many bewildered parent has, for ex- 
ample, bought Manners Can Fun for 
his child because felt that his youngster 
might learn some manners from it. 


Range Interest Level: The in- 
interest level most the Leaf books 
ranges from the child who may still need 
have the story read him the adult 
who would not ordinarily read children’s 
book all. 


The Child Who 


DONALD 


This fall little girl Sally starts 
school, ready and eager go. But the 
school ready for her? watch her 
the walk its waiting door, wonder— 
English teacher myself—whether 
her teachers will respect her, not per- 
son have fears about that), but 
bearer culture. For she infinite riches 
little room. 


tower over children, confident 
our adult strength, judgment, and 
edge; feel that have much teach 
them about our ways life and how 
adjust themselves it. are inclined 
treat them negligible beings them- 
selves. When child runs counter our 
will drifts abstractedly and uncon- 
cernedly across the warp our patterns, 
not often sense that not 
much /earning our world creating 
world for himself, moving step step 
according his own laws. think that 
have only compose the lesson and 
impose the child order make 
him imitate and like us. Not entirely 


SO. 


little girl Sally will take fully 
formed culture school; she will not 
empty. She will not blank slate 
write On, vacuum for her teachers fill. 
She has already borne the fardels this 
pangs disprized love, the 
law’s delays, the proud man’s contumely, 
and the spurns that patient merit the 
unworthy takes.” She has been pupil her 
own perceptions, the filter through which 
and our world come her. She has 
been good scholar and has learned much 
that she will carry with her into the school. 


child’s development long spiral 
staircase which climbs step step. The 
steps unfold vistas, but they turn back up- 
themselves, that seems come 
again and again the same periods ex- 
ploration and that placid assimilation 
which absorbs what has seen and 
begins look his next move. When 
rests and when stirs determined his 
own development; finds within himself 
the impulse and the moment. never 
sees our world clearly or, indeed, 
English, Wayne University. 
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whole; aware only what his stage 
growth permits him. come 
him fitfully, dream; and dream- 
moves raptly among us, touching 
what can touch and ordering 
pattern meaning that his, not ours. 
Who has not felt himself walled off 
the bright, wide, seeing but uncompre- 
hending eyes child? 


And not the physical child 
fear for when Sally trots off school. The 
teachers will see how she can draw and 
dance. They will quickly find out what 
games she knows. But will they sense, 
her speaking her silence, the world 
words she knows? Will they, their con- 
cern teach her read and write, realize 
that she has language, that she has made 
language which she mistress already 
large, deep-rooted culture? Will they 
bother find out what she knows and use 


what she knows teach her more? 


afraid this one thing they will not do. 


afraid that her teachers will try 
start from scratch language without 
realizing that she fully formed, fully in- 
formed, clearly decisive issues right 
and wrong, fitness and unfitness, terms 
her language and the cultural patterns 
which she has built it. fear they will 
rush roughshod into trying teach her 
and the other children “good English” 
according adult standards, not under- 
standing that she comes school with 
“good English” her own. For each child 
different built within the cul- 
tural outlooks, attitudes, and practices pro- 
vided family and friends something 
approached delicately and with gen- 
uine respect, understood and used individ- 
ually basis for further learning. 


afraid teachers who tell children that 
nice people don’t say “ain’t.” 


When child five six goes 
school has command the structures 
his language. has more learn. 
has almost complete control over 
sounds, and can’t quite make some 
sound use (commonly, English, 
will the sound r), can make 
some other near enough that can 
understand him. said have vo- 
cabulary thousand words more for 
each year his life; this large vocabu- 
lary, but our society not large 
enough. has learn more meanings 
for the words knows and more words. 
is, course, truly illiterate. has 
learn read and write, but that learning 
secondary set symbols. has the 
primary set under control—that is, 
speaks his native language. 


When Sally was young observed her 
speech. Before she was three and half 
had heard her use every grammatical 
structure the language but one—that 
one being the detached construction with 
being that using now. four and 
half heard her use that one too. four 
she was making correctly every sound 
our sound-system except In- 
stead the sound make she said 
and followed with sound like the 
Scottish This was the way was 
pronounced Old English King Alfred 
over thousand years ago; and since 
know Old English, understood what she 
meant, though cannot make this sound 
myself. People who don’t know Old Eng- 
lish also understood her. She still makes 
the sound this way. Her vocabulary has al- 
ways been about normal for her age. 
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think child learning his 
language copying what say. This 
isn’t quite the way works. creates 
language perfectly regular sequence, 
matter what language hears around 
language his family, but primarily 
creates it. Possibly learns speak 
teaches how language first came in- 
this world. (If person afflicted with 
aphasia, that loses his power 
speak, the sounds his language retreat 
from him order exactly the reverse 
the order which has brought them 
into being, the last sounds, usually and 
first.) The creation language 
pint-sized person whose very head and 
jaws are rapidly changing shape ac- 
complishment for which should have 
special respect. 


Let see how the child goes about it. 
first will lie his crib and prattle, 
freely and happily making all kinds 
sounds, some that cannot make, sounds 
that are used all the languages the 
world. doesn’t make them for meaning 
—just for the fun it. produces many 
sounds that his parents cannot; does 
South African clicks and Scottish glottal 
stops, plays with his toes the 
American home. also plays mimicry, 
clearly and often exactly repeating word 
phrase said for him. understands 
much what hears. Often his repeti- 
tion some expression encourages his 
parents, and they are disappointed later 
when loses the power it. They 
worry about him, but they need not—he 
work something else. 


person listening infant will 
often feel that the youngster talking, be- 
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cause seems making statements, 
asking questions, issuing commands; 
utterances seem struggling get out. 
What doing repeating the stress, 
pause, and pitch patterns the language 
hears, mimicking them without mean- 
ing, just playing with them. These, too, 
disappear for while. The babbling period 
comes end different ages dif- 
ferent children—at about year some, 
later others. Sometimes ends rather 
suddenly. two three days the child 
stops prattling and starts something 
new—the creation his own language, 
problem that will engage him for some 
eighteen months. 


begins picking out the stream 
his prattle two entities which linguists 
call “phonemes.” Loosely defined, 
phoneme minimal sound-signalling 
speech. the phoneme occurs speech 
may quite different sound dif- 
ferent words, but the differences don’t 
count. The and lake, like, luck, 
and are variants two phonemes. 
The variants are formed different parts 
the mouth, near the teeth and 
well back don’t notice the dif- 
ferences their sound (quite apparent 
foreigner who distinguishes two three 
kinds his own language), be- 
cause don’t make any use the differ- 
ences. 


The child makes two these pho- 
nemes start with, “consonant” and 
“vowel”; the consonant made with 
mouth closed and the vowel with the 
mouth open. makes the consonant first, 
then the vowel: “ma, ba, ma, by, 
This exactly opposite the order 
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which opens and closes his mouth 
eat. This basic linguistic act. gives 
him simple but complete system two 
linguistic units. 


Linguists have rule thumb that 
there increase the number units 
without loss (though there 
may loss without gain). other 
words, the system increases splitting. 
The child increases the number speech- 
units splitting his two original sounds. 
makes his own choice about how 
split. divides the consonant any one 
(both lips, tongue, and upper tooth-ridge 
divides either these ways, 
“voicing” doesn’t and are the 
same him, and splits the 
vowel, too, perhaps into one made the 
front the mouth against the teeth and 
one made back toward the throat, bee 
and Bay substitutes perfectly for 
and will for boo. matter, 
long one front and the other back. 
Beem, bim, bem are the same word 
him, balm, bome, boom another. 
now has four distinct units, two vowels 
and consonants. 


And builds his system. His two 
consonants become three, then four, five, 
and six, all splitting. splits the 
vowels saying one with his lips rounded 
and another with lips wide. open, one 
front the teeth and one high 
back the roof his mouth, until last 
has full system. that sound-system 
says the words hears, working the 
way foreigner does, substituting the 
sound his own private language that 
nearest the one hears, French- 


man says for this. For while one 
outside his family can understand him. His 
family think him enthusiastic but 
incompetent imitator and try help him 
get his sounds more exact. His sounds are 
exact enough, but terms his own 
system. just makes the family learn 
respond his sounds. 


How long does take child 
this? starts about one year, can 
have the whole system pretty well adjusted 
the English language twenty-eight 
months. Some youngsters start later and 
some take longer; there “normal” 
time. Some children start school with 
few phonemes still lacking. twenty- 
eight months, child may have five hun- 
dred words his vocabulary; the time 
five more than five thousand—far 
more than used credit adult peas- 
ant with. When say last, clear- 
the child speaks,” are recognizing 
that has adjusted his invented language 
ours. 


While the child composing his pho- 
nemes, also inventing the rest his 
speech—the words and their order, the 
grammar, the sentence patterns rise and 
falls pitch and stress, the use pauses 
—starting simply and building split- 
ting. moves all these, too, into gradual 
adjustment with his family’s language. 
time can make free substitutions within 
the patterns; and when can this 
has his native language under control—in 
terms, that is, what his family and 
friends have offer him. their cul- 
ture, whatever is, that absorbs. Until 
goes school, may never dream that 
there any other mode human inter- 
action the world. 
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one What about the four six thousand 
the child takes school? Some will 
but structural units his language, like the 
him and and very, but most have reference 
the world outside language, like 
own milk, table, house, and toy. Usually 
not able tell what these words mean, 
but uses them complete utterances, 
sentences. frequently said college 


freshmen that they don’t know what sen- 
eight that child thinks fragments and 
adult complete units. That nonsense, 
The child makes sentences from the 
ith beginning; produces total patterns be- 
enty- cause hears total patterns. (Only the 
“baby-talk” adults fragmentary.) Just 
when begins free substitutions within 
peas- ball,” may substituting for milk 
but not know for sure. only 
izing know substituting when makes 


“He gived that.” know 
that substituting and gived 
pho- for something like walked handed. 

the free substitution repeating sentence 

auses 
split- the child’s world becomes more 
adual complex its complexity reflects itself his 
three, for instance, Sally had 
beautiful clear command standard cul- 
tivated English because she heard within 
the family. Shortly after, romance entered 
and her life—a grimy little fellow from down 
cul- the street, name Butch. Butch talked the 
English working people, and 
not very clearly. year older than 
brighteyed, grinning, and obtuse, 

Butch was all maiden’s heart desires. 


Sally admired him emulation; when 
Butch was not around, she became Butch. 


She developed two distinct systems 
speech, one for when she was Sally, one for 
when she was Butch, one standard cul- 
tivated English, the other the common 
speech replete with double negatives, 
“them there things,” done for did, ate for 
eaten, and was badly articulated 
and barely understandable. occasion 
she still Butch, but her speech has be- 
come archaic. Butch now speaks fairly 
well, but when Sally Butch, she pre- 
serves his language she learned from 
him. She haunting and unflattering 
echo his past. 


child, once has brought his lan- 
guage into being, receives the grammar 
and the words from his associates. They 
mirror his family’s life and its way 
ordering and understanding the world. 
One family’s ways may not greatly dif- 
ferent their main outline from another’s. 
detail—in those points where common 
English diverges from standard English, 
where spoken dialects differ—there 
will many small differences. Since the 
teachers have been taught standard cul- 
tivated English, they may start nag the 
youngsters about the differences. 


three the child breaks more less 
away from his parents; other children his 
own age become important him and 
their approval essential. begins build 
with them language which marks his 
group and excludes outsiders. 
gresses through various stages schooling 
and maturation with his age-group. And 
since children prefer the company ice- 
men, junkmen with horses, garage me- 
chanics, fishermen, and general the 
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users the common speech, their 
guage seldom the purified medium 
the educated adult. They build together, 
year year. takes for them the 
quality ritual; becomes mark their 
loyalty each other and shibboleth 
against unfriendly and authoritative par- 
ents and teachers. 


hope for Sally that her teachers will 
understand this, and that they re- 
spect her. hope that they will not run 
headlong against and set out 
her into premature adult respectability. 
hope they will gently lead her into 
wider world, teaching her her letters and 
helping her read and write. hope they 
will encourage her use the language she 
knows and leave niceties usage their 
own proper nurse—the company she 
keeps. And hope they will the same 
for the little black girls just from the 
South, the Greek children who talk 
their parents home the old language, 
the sons the tired truckdriver down the 
street. Just teach them read and write 
and like and enjoy reading and writing, 
that they can all grow together happily 
into. the civilized arts our society. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


hope the teachers will not try im- 
pose the language adults—with whom 
the children are covertly war—but leave 
for them grow naturally into they 
become adults. hope they will recognize 
the extent which the child part his 
family and the family part the child. 
want them work the knowledge that 
the child knows his language when 
comes school, and try build what 
knows, not blunder into opposition 
it. want them keep mind that the 
child matures his own pace and his 
own way, according his own developing 
ability embrace the world lives in. 
want them people that child can 
admire and want like. 


send daughter the long walk 
the school door, but not without fear 
for her. should hate have Sally, whose 
absorption language and culture has al- 
ready been prodigious, lose school all 
pleasure learning read and write and 
retreat the inert rebellion the 
wounded and the hurt. hope that nobody 
tells her that nice people don’t say 
There are times when both Butch and 
say and Sally thinks 
nice. 
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Writing Learned Writing 


Lou LABRANT' 


ought unnecessary say that 
writing learned writing; unfortunate- 
there need. Again and again teachers 
schools are accused failing teach 
students write decent English, and again 
and again investigations show that stu- 
dents have been taught about punctuation, 
the function paragraph, parts 
speech, selection words, spell- 
ing—that students have done everything 
but the writing many complete papers. 
Again and again college freshmen report 
that never either high school gram- 
mar school have they been asked select 
topic for writing, and write their own 
ideas about that subject. Some have been 
given topics for writing; others have been 
asked summarize what someone else has 
said; numbers have been given work 
revising sentences, filling blanks, punc- 
tuating sentences, and analyzing what 
others have written. The fortunate group 
who have written consistently, week after 
week, during grades and high school 
amazingly small. you doubt this, under- 
take little survey your own. you are 
one those who regularly deals with the 
writing complete papers your stu- 
dents, congratulate yourself being one 
the teachers for whom this article not 
written. 


ought know this time that 
the way develop any ability through 
consistent practice. Consider this simple il- 
lustration. Think the college and gradu- 
ate courses which you have met teachers 
English. Presumably all these persons 


know the major rules punctuation, and 
are capable scoring high standardized 
tests. Presumably they can also score well 
usage tests; can tell you about topic sen- 
tences; can name and illustrate the rules 
verb and pronoun agreement. Probably 
relatively simple circumstances they can 
also identify the parts speech (though 
some still ask students “make list 
nouns,” thereby indicating that they not 
understand that noun identified its 
use sentence). How many these 
teachers, however, are sufficiently skilled 
writing that they approach the prepara- 
tion school report, term paper, 
article for journal with confidence? 
Knowing facts about language does not 
necessarily result ability use it. Know- 
ing about what with the pieces 
paper does not indicate ability create 
and put together those pieces effectively. 


Usually the first reason given for 
having students language exercises in- 
stead using language connected dis- 
course that students don’t want 
write; they don’t know what write 
Such state comes, undoubtedly, 
from previous bad schooling, and should 
“He wented” instead went.” Chil- 
dren come school eager talk—too 
eager, some teachers think. They have 
plenty say, and there reason why 
this should not channeled into writing. 
Too often writing dropped because the 
child thinks must write about the teach- 
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topic, about something too dull for 
permanent record. Why, for example, 
should twenty youngsters take the same 
trip and then all twenty write about what 
all twenty not only know but have talked 
over the way home? What the audi- 
ence? Why should boy write about “base- 
ball, favorite sport,” when knows 
more than his fellows about baseball 
national sport, but could interesting 
arguing that his favorite team will win 
the pennant? 

teacher doubts that there are, with- 
the minds his class, ideas well worth 
writing out, let him try this simple experi- 
ment: Leave the room, for perhaps twenty 
minutes (fifteen will do); return with 
smile; say that undoubtedly the time has 
not been wasted, though good deal 
talking has been heard the hall; ask 
students jot down slips paper such 
their conversational topics they think 
interesting and suitable for public men- 
tion. Unless you have class that dislikes 
you, plotting some sort unusual 
uprising, you will find that your students 
have been producing many ideas which are 
worthy being written. 


Far too often ourselves block good 
selection. not help students see— 
and this takes time but worth it—that 
the problem not that they have nothing 
talk about, but that there are many 
settle one. 


Begin taking some one area 


sports, outings, home events—and simply 
getting list the many, many things one 
might want talk about: Why think the 
Yankees will take the pennant; what 
trying with tennis stroke; the 


first thing teach someone who wants 
swim; whether hiking has learned; 
experiences with caddying; all sorts 
ideas about sports. There are the little 
home experiences: having stay home 
take care the younger sibling; what 
people expect baby sitters; difficulty 
with the family over radio and choices; 
feelings about dish washing, lawn mowing, 
errand running. the teacher will take 
time, the class will discover that everyone 
has his mind thousand and one things 
worth telling, and that his problem 
choosing relation audience. 


second excuse the teacher that 
has time for marking papers. There 
is, sense, much basis for this argu- 
ment. There likewise basis for argu- 
ment when the arithmetic teacher says 
has too much grade addition and 
will just talk about it. are teachers 
writing, just have read and mark 
writing. That unavoidable. How are 
get the time? think there are workable 
answers. 


First, let learn that punctuation 
best taught the body paper, and 
that might just well stop all that 
nonsense having children long ex- 
ercises punctuation. Even the dullest 
knows that sentence ends with period. 
Ending statements with periods will take 
care ninety per cent the punctuation 
required, and clear about that per cent 
errors. The trick is, that difficult 
tell where your own sentence ends and the 
next one begins. consequence you will 
never learn use good end punctuation 
till you try out your rule your own 
prose. simple that. Any teacher 
graduate courses knows that run-on sen- 
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tences and comma splices are made over 
and over the very teachers who teach 
rules and live work books. Save time, 
then, omitting exercises and getting di- 
rectly papers. 


Another time saver comes telling 
the student work his own paragraph 
until makes enough sense that can 
read it. Much the correcting 
papers teaches nothing but copying. Any- 
one can copy what have written in. 
Mark around confused paragraph, and 
write “mixed up” the margin. The 
youngster can straighten out his own 
thoughts, with, perhaps, slight sugges- 
tion during the work period. probably 
needless say that identifying parts 
speech when one write ten lines 
prose busy work which could well 
omitted. 


time still presses, talk out with the 
class. You have certain number pupils, 
meeting certain hours. You feel that you 
can mark only—let say—sixty papers 
week. When should this particular class 
hand papers? When will you hand them 
back? What can they make marking 
simpler (striving for clean copies, perhaps 
exchanging papers)? Assume that they 
would like able write; consider the 
problem with them. 


Whatever your pressure, remember 
make comment the ideas the paper. 
The student’s errors are not indications 
moral turpitude. has done the best 
could (even when has written badly, 
misspelled, handed messy The 
idea his own; react it. Suggest only 
such corrections may make the 
available time; not expect the poor 
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writer spend more time revision than 
the one who writes easily. 


Finally, little writing yourself. 
Try professional article for one the 
journals. Secretly try out your hand 
review new book. See what you could 
with one the topics your students 
find useful. methods class 
went trip with ninth grade group. 
The students wrote about aspects the 
visit; they invited the graduate students 
likewise. was obvious that many 
the teachers were much reticent 
about reading their contributions than 
were the youngsters. Incidentally, might 
remarked that the children’s papers 
were more direct, more interesting, clearer. 
(Teaching about had made 
some the teachers self-conscious and 
artificial their own presentations 


have begin, and that immediate- 
ly, see that our students write. Perhaps 
the greatest language need Americans 
today for simple, direct presentation 
experience. Careless and irresponsible writ- 
ing has led into serious difficulties with 
other countries again and again. Only 
writing themselves can the young people 
our classes learn the seriousness put- 
ting words down paper where all may 
see. What they write needs written 
for their classmates. These classmates need 
listen, question, challenge. The 
questions should not primarily about 
“vividness,” usage, artistry, though 
these matters are sure come up. The 
questions should about the ideas pre- 
sented, the clarity them. did you 
say that you think and so”? may lead 
denial. why did you make sound 
this leads revision, increased 
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clarity. Children, including high school 
youngsters, are quick pick the equiv- 
ocal statement, the unsound generaliza- 
tion. These are crucial issues whether 
the child’s report picnic the 
statement about American library 
Germany. Sincerity should come before 
vividness; indeed have had some ex- 
tremely vivid but untrue charges far too 
often for comfort, whether from one 
source another. one, for example, 
could deny the vividness some Russian 
statements about the United States; 
might, however, find much criticize 


honesty were the point question. 


The foregoing not suggest that 
phantasy, imagination, and creation are 
overlooked; the phantasy, imagined 
story, poem should, however, expres- 
sive the student’s own feeling 
thought. should not copy, should 
not insincere. 


There much say. all comes back 
the end this: citizens need 
able write and understand the im- 
portance and difficulty being honest and 
clear. will learn this doing it. 


Differences 


LOREN 


Our language not static, but living, 
developing, and changing. Neither 
uniform throughout the land any spe- 
cific point time. Speech varies with the 
particular background the in- 
dividual and tone, accent, and rhythm 
according the region which lives. 
These regional differences speech can 
identified terms large geographi- 
cal areas, but the varieties within and 
among the areas are myriad. Although 
they are fairly distinct, regional differences 
language have presented significant 
barrier communication. Actually, our 
language has been enlarged and enriched 
these variations, rather than dupli- 
cation some static standard. 


Although schools have always had 
contend with differences, and large, 
schools the past have had only infre- 


quent direct contact with regional lan- 
guage differences and have been content 
ignore them treat them incidental- 
ly. However, recent years new develop- 
ments transportation and communica- 
tion have brought the regions into closer 
relationship. Moreover, population statis- 
tics show that great numbers people are 
moving about the country from one region 
another, some temporarily, others per- 
manently. 


These large scale migrations give rise 
numerous social problems, many 
which confront the schools. The school 
administrator must provide more class- 
room space and facilities, more materials 
instruction, and additional instructional 
staff meet the demands increased en- 


‘Instructor Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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ACCEPTING REGIONAL LANGUAGE DIFFERENCES 


rollments. even more crucial challenge 
confronts the classroom teacher, since the 
children coming from various parts 
the country bring with them different 
backgrounds experience which often 
cause them contrast with the native chil- 
dren. Inasmuch these children may 
differ somewhat dress, sometimes 
color, and almost always speech, prob- 
lems adjustment the part both 
groups frequently develop. Each aspect 
their differences may present problems 
with significant implications, and speech 
exception. 


the responsibility the classroom 
teacher help both the native and the 
migrant children come understand and 
appreciate each other’s differences and 
develop those attitudes which are ap- 
propriate democracy. his direct, 
daily relationship with the children, the 
classroom teacher plays the key role. The 
solution the problem transcends cur- 
riculum design, for the most carefully 
planned curriculum subject the 
quality the teacher’s professional under- 
standings and personal attitudes. 


the classroom where there are re- 
gional differences language, would 
seem primary importance that the 
teacher create atmosphere which 
these differences are respected. helping 
children achieve socially accepted stand- 
ards language, the teacher should keep 
mind that these standards not deny 
certain regional characteristics tone, ac- 
cent, rhythm, and idiom. the teacher’s 
attitude toward language variations be- 
comes apparent the children, will 
much toward influencing the attitudes that 
they take. The development desirable 
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atmosphere requires more than passive ac- 
ceptance mere toleration differences. 
The teacher can take the lead en- 
couraging all children participate 
language activities, particularly those in- 
volving oral language. appropriate 
times interesting variations pronuncia- 
tions and usage can explored the 
children’s intellectual level. the lower 
elementary school, this may done most 
effectively through simple discussions with 
the children. Older children can become 
quite interested charting, for purposes 
comparison, the major variations they 
appear speech and literature. Considera- 
tion these language differences and their 
backgrounds not only increases the chil- 
dren’s understanding, but also affords the 
teacher opportunities emphasize, 
meaningful way children, those com- 
mon intergroup likenesses which underlie 
superficial differences. the children dis- 
cover the contributions various regional 
groups our living language, they de- 
velop the concept cultural interdepend- 
ence and are able think more clearly 
about differences and likenesses 
broader scale. 


Not all classrooms have members rep- 
resenting different regions opportunities 
contact the language other regions 
firsthand. Fortunately, most normal chil- 
dren have keen, innate interest lan- 
guage. Unless their enthusiasm destroyed 
unimaginative school language pro- 
gram, they express this interest various 
ways. Early the elementary school chil- 
dren become fascinated with words and 
their meanings. Later they seem take 
particular delight confounding adults 
with unusual words and expressions which 
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they adopt create. This all part 
the process growing up. Schools will 
well make effective use this natural 
interest helping children develop under- 
standings related regional language. 


Children can have many satisfying ex- 
periences with language they work 
the social studies. the middle and upper 
elementary school they frequently have 
occasion undertake units work closely 
associated with particular region. 
addition consideration the geo- 
graphical features and the way the people 
live, profitable study can made the 
language peculiar the region. the 
extent that the language reflects their 
characteristics, understandings the peo- 
ple can enriched. Later the course 
the unit work, children attempt 
organize and clarify the knowledge that 
they have acquired, they may choose ac- 
tivities directly involving language. These 
activities may take the form dramatics, 
original story telling, creative writing, 
singing, audience reading, and the like. 
Children enjoy using regional dialect 
such activities and certainly its use can en- 
hance the child’s understanding and ap- 
preciation both the people and their 
language. 

With the exception firsthand ex- 
perience, the growing body children’s 
regional literature probably offers the best 
medium for helping children develop 
sensitiveness language differences. 
Well-written stories this type have 
strong emotional and intellectual appeal 
for children the middle and upper ele- 
mentary school. the child reads and 
lives the story frequently identifies him- 
self with sympathetic character. not 


unusual observe children become im- 
mersed such reading that they assume 
for time the speech and manner their 
favorite personality. Skillful authors 
regional literature can expertly develop 
the background the way life the 
region that the manner speech and ex- 
pressions used the characters seem only 
natural and fitting the reader. This kind 
acceptance establishes the emotional 
tone for deeper appreciations and under- 
standings which the teacher can help the 
children develop. 


Unfortunately, regional speech not 
always easily captured writing. 
effort convey particular quality, au- 
thors sometimes resort unusual devices 
which may confuse the inexperienced read- 
er. Children who have heard the speech 
region have less difficulty with 
printed form. For those children who have 
direct contact with speech variations, 
phonograph records done regional lan- 
guage are available. The richest source for 
these children, however, the teacher who 
reads regional dialect well. Not only can 
further the children’s interest books 
general, but can also provide the 
background which they need for reading 
regional literature with fuller enjoyment 
and understanding. 


less direct, but not less important, 
concomitant benefit which children may 
gain through the study regional 
guage has with the problem pre- 
judice. Just how prejudice develops the 
child has not been thoroughly explored 
not natural form behavior and that 
children acquire from adults. There 
considerable evidence support the idea 
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that can effectively combated in- 
creased understanding. One form pre- 
judice directed toward regional lan- 
guage. children become acquainted 
with differences regional language and 
come appreciate them, long step 
taken toward the elimination that form 
prejudice. 

Meaningful experiences with regional 
language through firsthand contact, the 
social studies, through regional literature, 
and other ways can help children realize 
the value diversity language and 
democracy. Just our democracy looks 
differences individuals and groups for 
sources wholesome growth, does our 
living language. Geographical variations 


add considerably the interest our 
speech and they persist spite some 
rather constant forces gainst them. Tradi- 
tionally, schools have attempted stand- 
ardize language formal level. Mass 
media speech, especially radio and tele- 
vision, are working indirectly toward less 
formal standard language. Undoubted- 
ly, both have done much toward improv- 
ing the quality speech this country. 
However, neither should regarded 
unmixed blessing. Ultimately they would 
standardize the tongue dead, awful 
sameness and have become like mass 
produced loaf bread, near perfect 
quality, but devoid flavor and dis- 
tinctiveness. 


Delt 


Teachers 


CHARLES 


urally interested the language arts pro- 
gram the elementary school. More than 
this, feel especially qualified discuss 
the general area, since closest associa- 
tions grammar school were formed 
the process obtaining 
ficiency mother tongue permit 
entrance into the more occult learnings 
high school and college. 


not imply, any means, that 
was considered hopeless student. the 
contrary, the evidence seems clear that 
gave sufficient promise learner 
prompt teachers along with what 
should like believe was immaturity 


language development. For some reason 
still not clear me, mother has saved 
report cards from first year 
school; and from these, plus own dis- 
torted memory these elementary school 
days, have been able piece together 
rather coherent picture early heroic 
struggles. 


those semi-primitive days the 
early schools used quaint numerical 
method evaluating the combination 
pupil’s intellect and effort. some un- 
fathomable process, was determined that 
100 marked the plus ultra academic 


Schools, Highland Park, 
Illinois. 
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and deportmental achievement, and the at- 
tainment this numerical abstraction was 
somehow tantamount the sprouting 
wings. This system calculating one’s 
worth the academic world was rounded 
out antithetical abstraction known 
70. Somehow had about the sus- 
pense and anxiety boarding train 
pulls out the station. may have been 
close call, but one derived the grateful 
satisfaction least having made the 
thing. remember vividly the superior 
sense gratification from receiving 
over having received, say 75. This latter 
achievement was nothing all. was 
much too far above passing have any 
interest satisfaction, and was hope- 
lessly far below 80, the next level sig- 
nificance, that gave encouragement 
whatsoever for the ensuing month. 


The particular school which at- 
tended, public school that was nurtured 
under the protective influence univer- 
sity, obviously contained number radi- 
cal visionaries. use this latter term, since 
grammar school days, heard very 
little the term “progressive.” fact, 
memory serves accurately, 
gressive” carried highly reputable con- 
notation, being used denote persons 
groups with somewhat and coming, go- 
getting qualities about them. But say, 
the school which attended must have had 
some pretty radical visionaries it. far 
back can remember, frequent- 
getting hour’s break from routine 
take test, and know that 
least the third grade had regular mid- 
morning milk lunches, habit which 
have still not broken despite substitu- 
tion coffee. Also, and this the point 


I'm getting at, some bright person, maybe 
the superintendent, got the idea differ- 
entiate between grades and above 
putting all those below this level re- 
spectability red. Bright red. Indeed, 
more flaming crimson have rarely since 
encountered. marvel the advanced 
technical stage distinguishing the ink in- 
dustry that day recall the vividness 
the particular hue red used that 
school denote those heinous 69’s and 
below. 

“Bloody noses” called them. 
least that was the standard term refer- 
ence among peer culture these scar- 
let blotches. However, had other suit- 
able technical terms, including “bunny 
eyes,” “danger rags,” “hot spots,” “bleed- 
ing hearts,” and few too unprintable 
mention. 


review early record means 
these report cards, impressed 
one remarkably consistent performance— 
almost perfect record 70’s spell- 
ing and handwriting. These, juxtaposi- 
tion some other achievements, 
leave most frightening memory. Particu- 
larly they offer contrast early 
record deportment, where frequently 
scored 99. Once, during the fifth grade, 
scored 100. almost choke with anguish 
recall such performance. What youth- 
ful torments must have endured the last 
few days that scoring period mo- 
mentarily expected ruler fall from 
desk anticipated the horror thumb 
tack placed seat, with the resultant 
“ouch” detracting heaven knows how 
many points from anticipated 100. 


But even without these recorded 
jog memory, recall the lively dis- 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S DEBT TEACHERS 


tress trying unlock the stubborn mystery 
the alphabet was supposed fall 
unalterable precision into words. 
teachers, dear hearts, did their best. was 
they sensed, even then, that one day 
would grow into school superintend- 
ent, and that upon their shoulders alone 
rested the responsibility for the future dig- 
nity and respectability the profession. 
They tried drill; they tried encouragement. 
During spelldowns, they tossed such 
safe risks “boy,” and “girl” 
the forlorn hope that few rounds 
standing would give the confidence 
needed tackle the vicissitudes before 
doubling final consonants, retention 
the silent and similar orthographical 
hurdles. that was their purpose. 
report progress shows none too glitter- 
ing record Effort, often dipping into the 
malodorous would rather, however, 
attribute teachers’ actions com- 
mendable spirit motivation, rather than 
any sinister design make stand 
feet few minutes longer. 


They tried their best, also, give 
basic mastery handwriting techniques. 
remember Mrs. Irey, though were 
yesterday, patiently sitting beside 
were urchin need affection, gent- 
folding her soft fingers unruly 
hand, and guiding over and over the 
beautifully rounded circles the Palmer 
Method. “Bobby and Betty their 
skates,” she would say. out sleepy 
hollow. One, two; one, two; one, two.” 
estimate conservatively that have drawn 
ten million circles, large and small, with- 
out any them, except perhaps accident- 


ally, coming out the desired pattern set 
forth Palmer and his Method. re- 
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trospect, heart-rending thing—Mrs. 
Irey and Palmer, patiently and laboriously 
giving their all toward salvation, and 
turning out though had learned 
scrawl the accompanyment stage 
coach and rutty road. 


But owe these teachers immeas- 
urable debt, which shall never able 
discharge, but which least should 
like get off conscience. For some rea- 
son, known only themselves, they saw 
something me, and each his own con- 
science, conspiracy, determined not 
wreck the promise which was mine: 
they always gave 70. use the verb 
gave its most literal and generous sense. 
They spared the ignominy “bleed- 
ing heart” and gave 70. not have 
remember that this was so. Naturally, 
remember it. But also know it. know 
it, because even now could hardly meet 
their standard for respectable 70. With- 
out the aid able and efficient secre- 
tary, devoted and critical wife, and 
sixth grade daughter, should yet give 
forth the spoiled fruit unmanageable 
language tree. 


particularly grateful these 
school teachers for pushing 
long enough until got the place event- 
ually where few “bloody noses,” more 
less, could taken stride without frus- 
trating normal urge get with the 
onerous business obtaining educa- 
tion. What tragedy, for instance, should 
report card spotted with red have dis- 
couraged continuing into the higher 
branches learning. Most assuredly, 
should have started hanging around with 
the boys the courthouse square and 
would inevitably have turned politics, 
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since was destined from first lusty 
squall verbalize and harangue and 
engage occupation requiring mini- 
mum physical, not mental, activity. 
school superintendent, not only can 
little harm the teaching profes- 
sion, but through actual admiration and 
sympathy perhaps encourage person now 
and then keep the good work. 
politician, should have held life-long 
resentment toward teachers, and would 
doubt now indifferent, not outright 
antagonistic, increases state aid and 
other forms benefit the profession. 


owe more, suspect, language 
arts teachers than willing admit. 
course, day, they were called Eng- 
lish teachers, but look upon it, rose 
any other name just sweet. When 
finally arrived into the limbo conjuga- 
tions, declinations, parsing, and diagram- 
ing, was indeed deep water and needed 
the benevolent hand teacher and not 
certified public accountant. was this 
stage, somewhere along the later elemen- 
tary and early high school years, that 
was encouraged the thought that one 
was not eternally damned his defi- 
ciencies spelling, handwriting, and the 
subtler science syntactical relations. One 
English teachers, Edith Snyder, was 
perfectly charming and beautiful. Not only 
that, she had brother who was editor 
the local paper. admit it—under Edith 
Snyder’s tutelage, became 
apple polisher, which doubt accounted 
for recommendation her editor broth- 
er. least got job printer’s devil, 
and readily mastered, according cap- 


abilities, the techniques floor sweeping, 
press cleaning, and paper folding. due 
time, however, this led brief reportorial 
assignments, and thence corresponding 
for the press associations, and from 
thence even appreciation the Bard 
Stratford. you would know the ulti- 
mate end all this chain events, led 
eventually the teaching English 
the British the King’s School 
Cheshire. 


would not far say, though, 
that once the path was out the 
woods. blush little think about it, 
but recall incident that occurred to- 
ward the end undergraduate days 
college. had gone the treasurer’s office 
pay overdue tuition bill and was told 
apologetic secretarial assistant that 
the office was closed for the day. “Oh, 
well,” said, don’t matter.” 


“What!” said the startled secretary. 
don’t matter none,” repeated. 


And doodn’t. Not the office nor the 
secretary nor all the grammatical purists 
off the campus. 


Maybe that’s why, even day, don’t 
matter none whether teachers learn 
them kids their classes all the grammar 
they ought know. ould make 
heap happier, course, could make 
little more stick than do. But 
comes choice between teaching Eng- 
lish teaching kids, line the 
kids’ side every time. Who knows? You 
might have your future superintendent 
your class this very year. 
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Some Experiences with 


WALTER DANIEL’ 


The use tape-recorder audio- 
visual aid elementary school extends far 
beyond the uses mentioned early writ- 
ings the use such materials the 
classroom. The ease with which recordings 
are made, the effectiveness immediate 
play-back, and the erase-record feature 
most standard models make their uses 
legion and valuable. 


One the most tascinating additions 
the classroom teacher’s equipment 
teaching reading. The experience 
hearing one’s own voice still novel 
enough bring flushes the faces 
adults. And the elementary school child, 
the experience little short captivating. 


This article intended report some 
reading experiences which the writer used 
with fifth grade class and tape-recorder. 
The class presented highly varied degree 


reading proficiency, and for that reason, 


the experiences reported here vary pro- 
cedure and purpose. Below description 
some the methods using the re- 
corder tool for teaching reading skills. 


Aid Word Recognition— 

help low reading groups 
recognize words story. For 
example, use story which has 
several characters. After the 
group has been introduced 
the names the characters— 
which might the names 
animals—each child may follow 
the story and read the speaking 
parts act the part the story 
which relates the character 
whom represents. 


Forming New Words— 


the formation new words 
from root word—an integral 
part the reading program— 
the spoken word form most 
important the time that the 
new word introduced. child 
begins establish “ing,” “ied,” 
“ed,” and other prefixes and suf- 
fixes well when there ob- 
jective measurement his 
audio-visual concept the new 
word form. With the tape-re- 
corder says the word order 
establish the proper pronun- 
ciation, being made realize 
that the meaning the word 
depends upon its pronunciation 
many the new forms. 


Attacking New Words— 
The recorder becomes clinical 
instrument, diagnosing with un- 
questionable accuracy the man- 
ner which child attacks 
new word. From this record, the 
teacher able know the ex- 
tent which has mastered 
the all-important skill suc- 
cessful approach pronouncing 
new word. This use the ma- 
chine carries Over into exercises 
syllabication and the 
poly-syllable words. 


addition the above-mentioned 
uses the recorder the reading pro- 
gram fifth grade class, there are cer- 
tain other areas the reading program 
which can profit the use the ma- 
chine. Some the specific concepts are 
mentioned below. 


Fifth Grade, Ann Street Elementary 
School, Los Angeles, California. 
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The Direct Quotation— 


Although punctuation marks 
may equal the task 
teaching recognition direct 
quotations, the class whose ac- 
tivities this article reports 
needed something more for 
help. Through the use 
“proctor” and characters, the 
class was able realize the parts 
the story which are actual 
conversation. The “Proctor” read 
the parts the story which 
were necessary known, 
exclusive the conversation. 


Organization Facts and Ideas— 


The logical most desirable 
order facts and ideas dis- 
cussion, procedure, story, 
report can accurately meas- 
ured, reconsidered, and altered 
rather than rely exclusively 
upon the process editing 
written work. The class, 
group, listed its points inter- 
est, and then heard them played 
back, while logical sequence 
was made. 


Onomatopoeta— 


The Greeks had word for it, 
and the philologists, but 
can the teacher explain this 
word art fifth grade child? 
However, there desire and 
need the part the teacher 
demonstrate the relationship 
between certain words which 
describe and their sound—dic- 
tion which can resemble the 
sound the thing signified. 
Moreover, this method helps 


vitalize language the adapta- 
tion vocal pattern read- 
ing aloud which states mood. 
this method adverbs are used 
widely stories, sentences, and 
expressions tell how thing 
was done, some words were 
said, how someone looked. 


Observing Punctuation Marks— 
The functional purpose 
comma, period, colon taught 
easily. easier see that 
these marks are really important 
reading comprehension. The 
proper “reading punctuation 
marks” valid help reading 
skill. This use will also include 
the proper oral inflection for 
questions and exclamations. 


This writer has not attempted set 
forth any new and profound methods 
teaching reading. The whole point this 
article has been report some under- 
standable fashion some experiences which 
class and its teacher have had using 
the tape-recorder intensify many the 
time-honored and universal methods 


enriched program reading 


middle-grades group. 


Since many persons are buying tape- 
recorders their own, and many school 
systems are adding them standard equip- 
ment for elementary schools, felt that 
some attention might given effective 
uses them. 
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Children 
Creative Writing 


Mary 


There are many ways gaining in- 
sights into the problems children. 
these insights are gained that the teach- 
can plan meet individual needs. The 
teacher will need know and under- 
stand the developmental tasks each age 
that deviations can identified, causes 
sought, and sympathetic guidance planned 
for the optimum growth and development 
the individual. 

One insight through the writings 
children: not the stereotyped form writ- 
ing but the free, expressive, creative writ- 
ing through which the child can say what 
wants say his own way. With ex- 
perience the child will develop style which 
will give personality and individuality 
his writing. When the child freed this 
way, his writing will spur the func- 
tional concern for punctuation will 
want share his writings with others and 
will want them know exactly what 
meant convey. 

Due the limits time and space, 
the writings eight-year-olds have been 
sampled illustrate how children’s crea- 
tive writing can help the teacher under- 
standing children. 

Some writings give insights into the 
underlying causes the child’s behavior. 


One Jack’s stories read follows: 
The Lonely Boy 
Once upon time there was lonely 
boy. was not lonely for long because 
lonely dog and lonely cat came live 
with him. —Jack 


Jack was only child. There were 
children near his age his immediate 
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neighborhood. Both his parents were 
employed and were away from the home 
much the time. was cared for 
aged grandmother who could speak 
English. This child was lonely and needed 
with other children. After reading 
this story, gathering facts about him, ob- 
serving his play, and getting data from his 
cumulative records, was given careful 
guidance and understanding. Throughout 
the year, the teacher made certain that 
was not alone. was given important 
duties the classroom. was soon rec- 
ognized his peers and accepted into 
their play and work groups. His negative 
attitudes and classroom behavior changed 
slowly. 

Often insights are inferred from writ- 
ing which subtly gives understanding 
the child’s own life. This illustrated 
Jan’s story. 

The Poor Little Book 
Once upon time there was book 
store with millions and millions books. 

little girl came the store. She wanted 

book. She saw the poor little book. She 


looked and put back. She chose an- 
other book. 

The next day little boy came get 
book. chose that poor little book 
because was about farmer. took the 
book home and read one page and threw 
down. The book began talk, “Oh, 
please don’t throw down, take back, 
take back.” The boy grabbed the book, 
tore off the cover and some the pages, 
and then took the book back. 

The boy had paid two dollars. The man 
would not give any money back the 
little boy. 

grade teacher the University School, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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The man pasted the book together 
again and put high the shelf where 
lived happily ever after. 


—Jan 
She was the middle child seven chil- 
dren. She was too young for the older ones 
and too old for the younger ones. She 
never felt fully secure with her family and 
she held the same feeling insecurity to- 
ward others. her story she saw herself 
mistreated the little book. She was never 
first choice nor was she the last choice. 
She was not neglected home, but the 
family income was not sufficient meet 
the demands seven growing children. 


Another her stories was about 
man who was have one wish. 
wished for money. His wish was granted. 
the end her story, said that food, 
clothes, and friends were more important 
than money. Here she was compensating 
for her lack material possessions, but 
very mature understanding the neces- 
sities could inferred from her writing. 


Not only does the child’s writing give 
insights into problem areas but also 
gives insights concerning the well-adjusted. 


One March day when the class was re- 
turning from swimming the natatorium, 
some robins were seen the school lawn. 
“Spring here!” shouted one little fellow 
pointed the robins. The conver- 
sation about robins continued all the way 
back the classroom. While the class 
was planning the work for the remainder 
the day, Jim suggested that would 
like have some time write about 
spring and the robins. Several children 
thought this was good idea. During the 
time planned, they worked diligently 
their own stories. 
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Jim had recently moved into new 
house. One his playmates had had 
new baby brother only short time before. 


The Robins Return 

One day Mr. and Mrs. Robin decided 
was time come back Ohio. They 
said goodbye all their friends and 
started their flight. was long way 
they often stopped rest. When they got 
Ohio they chose Bowling Green. Their 
first job was build nice house. They 
decided get some babies. Mama Robin 
went the hospital and got three babies. 
Papa Robin passed out the cigars all 
their friends because they were happy. 
The babies came home and the house was 
just right. Mama went the icebox and 
got worms for their bottles and the whole 

family lived happily ever after. 

—Jim 

While Jim was writing, came the 
teacher quietly and said, pretend 
the robins had refrigerator keep their 
worms in?” She assured him that would 
excellent idea because was his very 
own. When the story was completed 
read, Robin went the icebox.” 
Jim explained, wasn’t sure about the 
spelling refrigerator and icebox 


okay for robins anyway.” 


His evasion helped the teacher re- 
alize what children can they have 
desire write, and also the importance 
spelling words used everyday living and 
the need synonyms for these young 
writers. 


for content, Jim chose his immedi- 
ate environment and made live his 
story. These were facts transposed fancy. 


Another child wrote her story 
spring quite differently. She accepted facts 
they were and expressed herself freely 
the following rhythmic lines: 
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UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN THROUGH WRITING 


Spring Coming 

Spring coming. Hurrah, hurrah. 
will not have wear snow pants any- 
more. Just think it. will not late 
for school anymore. 

Now that spring coming, going 
look for birds. The birds going 
look for are robins and blue birds. Last 
year there were five robins our apple 
tree. There were four blue birds our 
pear tree. the morning real early the 
birds will sing right front win- 
dow. will listen the birds while lie 
bed. seems like know every song they 
sing. They make nice harmony. some- 
times sing along with them own 
way. —Suzanne 
Suzanne had birthday soon after the 

writing this story. Among her birthday 
gifts was canary. She enthusiastically 
told the class about and said, “Now 
have birdie close all the time, 
and when play the piano birdie sings 
along with me.” This child’s appreciation 
the beautiful reflects her home relation- 


ship and interest the world about her. 


After dictating group story, several 
children wrote stories their own. One 
common characteristic their writings 
was the animals which talked. Other ideas 
were money, wishes, getting things free, 
and going places. 


One the short individual stories 
given show completely different trend 
the thinking. 


Gummy, the Grasshopper 

Gummy was his way visit his 
uncle who was the richest grasshopper 
Ohio. Gummy had just found out that 
was inherit million dollars. got 
tired hopping because was long way 
hopped into man’s pocket. Soon 
was his uncles and got his million 
hopping back and anyway had money 
now went airplane. 

—Mike 
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Mike was always interested nature. 
especially liked insects and snakes. His 
stories were written the superlative. 
Everything was the richest, the farthest, 
the highest, the biggest, and figures were 
the millions. However, was very ex- 
acting factual material and eager 
know the truth. 


After becoming very enthusiastic 
bout writing, one eight-year-old boy de- 
voted his writings the adventures 
Teddy Bear. All activity took place re- 
lation one character. Many the activi- 
ties his own life are portrayed fanci- 
ful way his stories. all wrote 
twenty-three stories. Three are given 
samples his work. 


Teddy Goes Hunting 

One day Teddy Bear started out 
hunt. smelled something sweet. 
went along until came hollow log. 
one end bees buzzed about. Into the 
log ran and began eat the honey. All 
once bee stung his tender nose. How 
jumped and howled, but got his share 
the honey. last went off with 
big bump the end his nose, but 


happy. 
Adventure with Snake 
One day Teddy was looking for some 
honey. thought there would some 
the woods. 


All once saw the grass front 
him move. Away ran his den. was 
only Tim Snake who had made the grass 
move. Teddy thought was monster. 


Teddy’s New Suit 

One day father came home with new 
suit for Teddy. 

“We are going away tomorrow,” said 
Teddy’s father, “You can wear then.” 

“Oh, goodie,” said Teddy. 

The next day they went see grand- 
mother. They had very nice day, but 
the way home they stopped the road 
and Teddy got his suit dirty. began 
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cry. His mother said, “Don’t cry. can 
wash it.” 


These stories were written well- 
adjusted child. had excellent vo- 
cabulary and could spell and write with 
very little help. The last sentence gives 
some insight into his home life. When 
shared this story with the class, one child 
said, “Oh, gee, Teddy was lucky. mom 
would have spanked me.” This motivated 
discussion and several 
pressed what would have happened 
them under the same circumstances. 


While Harold was writing, the teacher 
showed him what quotation marks were 
and how they were used show the read- 
what the person was saying. Several 
days later when reading stories which 
had just written, she realized that there 
was much conversation and that the punc- 
tuation was correct. When asked how 
could remember well, said, 
just think that have hands each 
side mouth and these are the words 
which come out.” 


was child’s interpretation how 
use punctuation, but was meaningful 
him. How much better gain 
knowledge correct punctuation while 
writing than memorize rules which are 
seldom used because they are not under- 
stood. 

The stories given may have errors. 
However, the emphasis with this age 
group has been placed upon self-expres- 
sion and content. The punctuation and us- 
age have developed from the need for 
clarity for the reader. 


Reading the stories aloud himself, 


small group, the class helps the 
child see this need. Constructive crit- 


icism and suggestions given the listen- 
ers help the writer see the need 
stating ideas clearly. also helps the child 
accept criticism for his own improve- 
ment and continuously evaluate his own 
work. 

order observe objectively the 
growth ability write over period 
time, file folder was kept with the work 
each child. Each child 
stories with the others had written. 
the question, “What are some good rea- 
sons for keeping our stories?” the children 

Our stories help see are 

writing better and neater 

using better words 

writing longer stories 

writing better sentences 

writing stories that others want 
hear and read 

writing better stories than did 

When the child said better 
the teacher asked, makes 
the stories better?” this they answered: 

Our stories say something now. 

have more people and places our 
writing. 

tell more about things the story. 
(Carol explained, “At first wrote 
have kitten.’ Now would say have 

the end the year the stories were 
taken home. One child suggested 
that he’d like make book out his 
stories. Several other children 
idea and set out select and arrange, 
mount, make colorful covers, and put 
them together. They worked individually 
but chattered those around them. They 
were heard say: 

didn’t know wrote this many stories.” 

“Look first story; isn’t funny?” 

sure can write better now. Here 
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proof.” (He held stories written 
September and June.) 

gether.” 


“I’m putting book together dates 
the stories.” 


keeping all stories ‘cause want 
mom and dad see how much 
have learned this year.” 

There were many comments about 
their own work, but the teacher’s 
edge there were remarks about having 
more better stories than anyone else. 


Each child worked diligently 
own book. When all were completed, one 
child requested that some time planned 
when they could read everyone’s book. 
This suggestion was well accepted the 
entire class and happy group little 
authors shared their writings. 


The appreciation shown toward each 
other’s work had given them sense 
achievement, pride their accomplish- 
ment, confidence their ability 
creative, and challenge keep trying 
improve their ability write. 


For the teacher came the same sense 
achievement for having guided the experi- 
ences children that their writing was 
subtle way helping them to: 


Plan and carry out their plans 

Become sensitized the beauty about 
them 

Appreciate the fanciful 

Use facts meaningful way 

Express themselves clearly 

Observe individual growth and 

Observe group progress 


atmosphere where there was 
freedom express one’s ideas there was 
problem who would write about 
what write. Writing was interesting 
everyone. Writing was not limited origi- 


nal stories but also included letters, an- 
nouncements, invitations, reports, poems, 
riddles, plays, directions games; fact, 
every Opportunity was given and sense 
the importance writing was inevi- 
table. 

The classroom was painted during the 
spring vacation. While the room was be- 
ing admired, the teacher said, “What 
you think ought about this nice 
clean room?” She expected the answer, 
“Keep clean,” “Keep our hands off 
the walls.” The response was, “We had 
better write thank-you letter everyone 
who helped get done for us.” 


Following brief discussion, they un- 
dertook task writing which was be- 
yond the teacher’s conception their level 
and beyond her expectation for eight-year- 
olds. They had truly found the need and 
purposes for writing and knew how use 
what they had learned. 


The writing children often reveals 
their concerns, their interests, and their 
problems. When these are sought out care- 
fully and studied view guidance and 
understanding, the teacher can much 
alleviate the causes the problems noted 
giving the child the kind help and 
encouragement suited his specific need. 
rich and wholesome environment the 
child will free express himself with- 
out fear consequences, will have 
good foundation literature, have many 
and varied experiences his immediate 
environment, and will find writing 
source pleasure well challenge 
him. writes will develop in- 
dividual style, ability express ideas more 
clearly, and will want write correctly 
that others can enjoy his writing. 


J 
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ETHEL SALISBURY’ 


Teachers the elementary grades are 
daily faced with the practical task 
guiding pupils before and after the latter 
write order that they may make definite 
progress learning use correct and ef- 
fective written language. review re- 
search yields specific procedure for pre- 
paring class write and edit set 
language papers. 

Sixth grade teachers and supervisors 
the Los Angeles City Schools are experi- 
menting informally efforts arrive 
such procedure. Their tentative solution 
the problem unique three ways. 
provides routine which makes possible 
the individualizing instruction classes 
sizes common public schools. paces 
for the pupils the complex task learning 
express themselves means written 
language. puts premium pupil self- 
help. 

Before this procedure described 
should said that basic any worth- 
while training language program 
rich and varied experiences for the chil- 
dren: intensive study some social studies 
area, social living peers they engage 
such activities going excursions, 
constructing with materials, participating 
dramatic play, examining and reacting 
visual materials, experimenting, read- 
ing, discussing, problem-solving, or- 
ganizing, doing quantitative thinking, 
playing games, cooking, gardening, ex- 
amining nature objects, communicating 
facts, and expressing their feelings and 
emotions speaking, writing, singing, 
modeling and dancing. 


Many these activities, though not 
all, are related the social studies and/or 
science, both which afford wealth 
content drawn upon pupils for 
their written language. the language 
possibilities each experience are ade- 
quately developed the children accumulate 
vast working vocabulary, including de- 
scriptive words with sensory appeal, action 
words that are lively and dramatic, and 
names that connote more than they say. 
they are taught discriminate they 
learn the importance speaking with pre- 
cision and how persuasive; they dis- 
cover that conversation may ramble but 
that discussion must get somewhere; and 
they catch bit the quality literature 
distinguished from scientific factual 
material. Constantly children engaged 
program intrinsically interesting experi- 
ences are made conscious language 
means achieving purpose. They feel the 
need write and thus are motivated 
master the essential techniques involved. 


Given such background what spe- 
cifically are the steps which group 
sixth grade pupils produce, correct, and 
improve set papers? There one 
best way but here way. 


Professor Elementary Education, 
University California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


*The described this article the 
result the combined thinking scores 
teachers and supervisors. here reported ap- 
proximately presented Mrs. Hazel 
Finegan, one the participating supervisors, 
class elementary curriculum the Uni- 
versity California. 
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First day 

situation arises which there 
purpose for writing. The purpose clearly 
stated member the class. The de- 
sirability the particular piece writing 
may have been pointed out the teacher 
but the end important that the 
pupils adopt the purpose wholeheartedly. 
Whether not they will depend large- 
upon the satisfactions they have had 
from previous writing. One those satis- 
factions knowing that they make definite 
progress every time they write. 

The pupils guided the teacher dis- 
cuss various ways conveying their 
thoughts prospective readers. The pos- 
sibilities suitable content included 
are explored. Ways increase accuracy 
statement and words and give interest 
the subject are suggested and written 
the board located vocabulary lists 
texts. 

the material factual some 
planning done and outline made. 


The children write. Each child con- 
scious the importance getting his 
ideas down paper effectively pos- 
sible but knows that will have 
read and revise what 
writes, clarifying statements 
sary and correcting technical errors far 
able. 

The papers are handed the teacher. 
After school she analyzes them basis 
for subsequent work with the class. 


She reads all the papers find 
one two which the task whole 
has been well done that will en- 
couraging the authors and helpful 
others hear them read aloud, with com- 
ments special merits interpolated. 


She reads the papers again for ex- 
amples effective phrasing, well-con- 
structed sentences and carefully chosen 
words underlining each with green 
pencil. 


She reads the papers third time 
discover one type language error that 
appears frequently many papers 
that common need for clarification and 
drill are indicated. The type error may 
any one many, such as: the run-on- 
sentences and fragments punctuated 
though they were sentences, incorrectly 
punctuated series, misused quotation 
marks. 


From her tabulations her con- 
clusions the greatest need the class 
the teacher decides one type error 
item for improvement intensive work 
the next day. 


She encloses parentheses with 
blue pencil one such type error each 
paper which any appears. 


From the errors this particular 
type that she has not marked the papers 
she selects three four and copies them 
the blackboard for analysis 
cialized correction the following day. 


She notes spelling needs and places 
one check for each misspelled word the 
end line which misspellings occur. 


For the child who has many mis- 
spellings she writes the words correctly 
his spelling notebook the back 
his language paper. 

Second day 

Having previously ascertained the 

willingness the author each the 


well-written papers have his letter 


>. 
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composition shared with the class the 
teacher reads each aloud commenting 
qualities special merit. She reads also 
some the items marked green the 
various other papers. 


The teacher guides the pupils so- 
cialized correction what the black- 
board. 


All papers are returned the pupils. 
Each pupil examines his own paper see 
there one such error marked his 
paper. so, corrects mentally and 
then corrects aloud for the class. 


then searches through his paper. 


discover any unmarked errors the 
same type and does corrects those 
errors. important that look for 
only one type error during one reading. 


The papers are handed the teacher 
who examines them determine whether 
further drill eliminate this particular 
type error necessary. 


Third day 
The papers are handed back the 


pupils. 


Under methodical teacher direction 


the whole class now edits for one type 
error time each which has previous- 
been the point emphasis. For ex- 
ample, the class may refer pupil-com- 
piled chart The Uses Capitals, indi- 
viduals spotting any violations such uses 
their own papers; get the idea 
sentence complete thought each 
checks his own work putting finger 
the beginning sentence and another 
the close and then reads see has 
sentence fragment between his fin- 
gers. Corrections are made papers. 


The papers are returned the teacher. 
She corrects any glaring errors the 
papers the correct forms which have not 
been taught that the pupils have failed 
detect. 

Fourth day 

The papers are handed back the 
pupils and each child diagnoses his hand- 
writing using the following terms: legi- 
bility, form, size, slant, spacing, alignment 
and stroke. After practicing eliminate 
one two glaring deficiencies hand- 
writing each pupil copies the corrected 
draft his paper. The papers are then 
used for the purpose for which they have 
been written. 
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CONRAD SEEGERS’ 


say that difficulty understanding may 
occur whenever person tries transmit 
his thought another. This 
means new idea. least old the 
Diologues Plato, and has been reitere- 
ated periodically ever since Plato’s times. 
are not unacquainted with the idea. 
is, however, not easy overcome the 
plagues writers and readers, speakers and 
listeners, and that why have, all 
levels learning, the problem verbal- 
ism. This paper comments upon certain as- 
pects verbalism meet them 
reading. 


One factor the difficulty gauging 
the experience the vocabulary under- 
standing any reader audience. This 
magnified when write for children, 
when deal with technical field and 
must employ technical words. 


Rudolf Flesch describes the throes 
the author who tries simplify things for 
children his fascinating book, The Art 
Plain Talk mentions one book, 
biology text, which tried soften things 
for children couching the explanation 
the course the conversation, according 
Dr. Flesch, the father explains ar- 
rival twins the family. The young 
son had asked why his mother had de- 
parted from the custom had noted 
usual, and was told that mammals 
which usually have one offspring time 
occasionally have mutiple birth.” 
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Whether not the youngster was sat- 
isfied, whether understood that human 
mothers, his own included, come under the 
classification mammal, not recorded. 


This naive assumption that putting 
material dialogue form reduced dif- 
ficulty and fascinated the child found 
number old books. One old geo- 
graphy, for example, quotes the enthralled 
pupil answering sententious introduc- 
tion the teacher: shall never forget 
what you have been telling me. feel very 
thankful, Sir, for your entertaining instruc- 
tions and long have tomorrow come 
that may hear more them.” 


No, the form discourse not always 
decisive factor determining read- 
ability. Dialogue form not necessarily 
simple. 


Flesch goes speak about the kind 
language physicians use and this strikes 
familiar personal note. carries back 
that day when one our students was 
involved automobile accident and 
called over long distance find out how 
the boy was getting along. secretary, 
who was great believer protocol, had 
put through call the attending phy- 
sician and told him Dr. Seegers was call- 
ing. began give highly tech- 
nical description the boy’s condition, in- 
volving the names bones, muscles, ten- 
dons, and, believe added involved 
description the mental state. was pay- 
ing for this call, and completely confused, 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
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interrupted: “But, Doctor, not fol- 
lowing you. Please, just tell how the 
boy’s getting along.” 

“Oh, thought you were 
apologized. boy has bad break 
the lower left leg, suffering slightly 
from shock, but danger.” 


Then understood. Please note here 
also the specialized use the word doctor. 


Flesch speaks the amazingly com- 
plex language government tax forms. 
The trouble with most these forms 
that they describe every contingency 
every conceivable combination words; 
they use long, involved sentences, usually 
bristling with parenthetical expressions. 
the time one comes the end the 
sentence has lost the subject, thor- 
oughly bored with the whole thing, and 
can think only two possible solutions 
for the problem. One, Flesch says, 
“to expert who paid read such 
stuff”, the other wait until election day 
and get new administration down 
Washington. The first procedure ex- 
pensive. The second, least recent dec- 
ades, takes too much time. the taxpayer 
almost forced become verbalistic 
reader. course, least possible that 
his motivation was bad the first place, 
and all know that motivation 
important factor reading. 


technical language have selected the fol- 
lowing introductory paragraph paper 
mathematics. Remember, this first para- 
graph designed let the reader know 
exactly what the paper proposes present. 
excellent paragraph for the mathe- 
matician, but only for him, you will 
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note, you are not mathematician. 


“It the object the present investi- 
gation develop theory homomor- 
phisms for lattices generalizing the con- 
cept homomorphism used group 
theory. addition derivation the 
basic isomorphism laws, the paper gives 
generalization Fitting’s lemma and 
the splitting endomorphisms. 


These results wniform split- 
ting are useful obtaining generaliza- 
tion Fitting’s method investigating 
the refinement theorems for groups 


loops.” (5) 


The italics indicate words which re- 
quire specialized knowledge and back- 
ground. 


Now this author writing lan- 
guage which perfectly clear for the audi- 
ence whom the article addressed. 
Competent persons assure that 
good, sound paper. The fact that cannot 
understand criticism the paper. 
technical article, designed for the 
technician. Let remember that too 
frequently use words, and ask children 
read words which forget require tech- 
nical understanding. have cited this 
paper because good illustration 
the extent which our vocabulary the 
outgrowth our experience. always 
hard address strange audience write 
for others because know neither their 
experience nor the words they understand. 
But teaching children should use 
words they understand, and see that 
they understand the words that ask 
them read. should explain strange 
words which ourselves use speaking 
them. 
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Another excellent example speci- 
alized vocabulary and lack agreement 
what the terms mean the field 
English grammar. Here one would 
ordinarily expect agreement and the lay- 
man would anticipate precision rule and 
definition. But the National Council 
Teachers English has for years been 
struggling with the problem grammar. 
One the questions which has faced the 
committee the Council nominated 
discuss this question has been just what 
meant grammar. Many persons who 
discuss the question confuse grammar and 
rhetoric. Even spelling has 
duced into the discussion. The most de- 
cided and definite split interpretation 
comes out difference fundamental 
attitude. There are some who seem rely 
upon appeal authority. They insist 
that the rules English grammar are fixed 
and immutable, and that any violation 
those rules condemned. There are 
others who, citing numerous examples 
the history the language, show that even 
many these rules violate rules that were 
previously accepted. From such, well 
from other examples, they reason that 
English living, growing language. Its 
standards correctness change with this 
not fixed, but relative. They show that 
even our terminology many instances 
articial terminology, often the result 
trying superimpose classical gram- 
mar upon our non-classical language. They 
tell that what used the English 
speaking peoples defines correctness. 


Then there considerable group 
who tell that should teach only func- 
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tional grammar. This principle which 
many find easy accept. But bog down 
when try define functional. 


This means that person who 
reads grammar but who has 
edge the growth the language 
reading purely verbalistic sense. 
cannot really understand its implications. 


run into the same problem 
many other subject fields. That is, persons 
are quite capable giving simple defini- 
tions words that are used, and 
achieving superficial understanding 
the material, without attaining full under- 
standing either the words separately, 
the material whole. 


Now this sounds awfully abstract, and 
probably is, let illustrate. 


The words numerator and denomina- 
tor can easily taught. Children can, with 
little trouble, taught point out the 
numerators and denominators fractions. 
But how many children know exactly what 
denominator is? Yet impossible 
achieve the concept fraction without 
knowing precisely what these words mean. 
The same reasoning applies complete 
understanding what the ten’s place, the 
hundred’s place and other places mean 
our decimal system notation. Without 
such understanding subtraction, addition, 
all the operations rely upon rules 
thumb rather than upon understanding. 
And that one reason many people un- 
derstand little about arithmetic. 


history and geography must read 
the lines. must have back- 
ground information are read 
more than just words. For example, when 
are told that the Appalachians are 
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“old” mountains our full comprehension 
the adjective involves appreciation 
what happened over aeons time. 


More less random have selected 
these phrases from book written for chil- 
dren the intermediate and junior high 
school grades. 


“This area was pitted glaciers.” 


“Streams creep stealthily beneath gravel 
beds appear occasionally the surface 
and finally lose themselves the salt 
flats.” 


“LaPlace thought the whole solar system 
condensed from huge, whirling ball 
gas.” 

“The central core the earth.” 


“Pioneers settled this raw, new country.” 


The book, course, explains these 
phrases. But explanation can give 
children complete understanding. They as- 
sume tremendous background infor- 
mation. acquire all would require 
years study beyond college graduation. 


not suggesting that before chil- 
dren can read all they must know every- 
thing. illustrating kind verbal- 
ism, saying that verbalism relative, 
that must understand why exists, 
that must gauge instruction and modify 
demands accordance with 
ground information which their reading 
requires. must help people read 
more than just words. 


Words themselves often add our 
confusion because changes which their 
meanings have undergone. read old 
books are often mystified completely 
the idiomatic translation foreign 
language may the reader who de- 
pends upon translation. 


For example, villain was once just 
peasant. menial was the many,” 
household member; paramour lover, 
not necessarily impure; minion fav- 
orite. Our word maudlin derived from 
Magdalene, corrupted curious British 
habits pronunciation. Hussy comes from 


old English version the par- 
able the virgins five are called “dizzy,” 
which that time meant and 
silly, cognate with the German 
meant 


Flesch quotes excellent article 
Thomas Briggs, concerning criteria for 
texts, which the following appears: 


“Make the purpose each unit clear 
the pupils and such importance that, ap- 
preciating its value, they will accept 
their own. 


good textbook should help increase 
the power retain and use. 
should constatntly help pupils dis- 
criminate between facts that must 
learned and permanently retained and 
those that are for the purpose clarifica- 
tion and support the 


“The style writing should simple and 
Vocabulary often receives the chief blame 
for reading difficulties but sentences 
cause more difficulties single 

orate. give illustrations. rule the 
shortest books are the hardest 


Dr. Dolch has repeatedly pointed out 
the difficulties occasioned contexts, and 
have several times written that “Words 
are not hard themselves. ideas 
which are difficult.” 


What has been said above applies 
all teaching. tells very plainly that 
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not enough say something have 
pupils read something. must sure 
that they understand and formulate opin- 
ions about what they hear read. 


This leads the idea how one 
should read order avoid verbalism 
and perfunctory reading, and would like 
spend little time that. 


Mortimer Adler’s How Read 
Book (1) tackles the problem verbal- 
ism thorough-going way. Adler insists 
upon more than cursory reading. says 
that good reader reads for more than just 
information, and must arrive conclu- 
sions concerning the validity and accept- 
ability what reads. 


Adler suggests several approaches 
this type reading, and chapter chap- 
ter outlines method and procedure. 


course the motive one has read- 
ing book has considerable bearing upon 
the degree thoroughness with which 
one reads. one, least intelligent 
reader, would approach scientific treatise 
would read something light tri- 
vial. reading book designed analyze 
problem present information one 
should develop clear outline what has 
been said, and should ask each thesis 
supported evidence, the compon- 
ent parts are all consonance with the 
whole. should understand and weigh 
the motives and assumptio: the writer. 
should sure that understands the 
author’s terminology, specialized 
senses which the author uses specific 
words. For example, read Darwin one 
would have know how Darwin uses 
species, well many other terms. 
read book Education one would have 


understand the specialized sense 
which words like situation, adjustment and 
the like are used. Almost every discipline 
has built kind specialized vocabu- 
lary. Some them are kind jargon. 
This frequently annoying, but that does 
not alter the problem. not read 
such books articles such manner, 
our reading is, that extent verbalistic. 


Adler points out, must be- 
yond merely reading for information and 
approach such writing truly intellect- 
ual manner. 


patent that the degree which 
this possible depends upon the maturity, 
background, and intelligence the read- 
er. But teachers should insist upon 
having students approach their capa- 
cities permit. Yet even graduate students 
are frequently satisfied they can repro- 
duce what book says, without formula- 
ting independent judgments concerning it. 
This verbalistic. teaching reading 
any level let remember that word rec- 
ognition only the beginning. True read- 
ing involves thinking about what the 
words have said. 


Reading fiction introduces different 
believe that because fiction does not con- 
cern itself with actual fact the usual 
sense that term also does not present 
truth. Nothing could farther from the 
mark. Consequently fiction read only 
for the story, pupils are examined only 
the extent which they can reproduce 
the sequence events related the story, 
again they are encouraged sort ver- 
balism. Good fiction brings into contact 
with all ages and all lands. holds the 
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mirror before human nature. shows how 
character develops. bares the soul. 


Now, course, there bad literature, 
bad that does none these, and part 
the job have pupils establish cri- 
teria which will distinguish good and bad. 
And, Bliss Perry (6) suggested many 
years ago, perhaps can fill the heads 
pupils full good literature that 
there will room left for the bad. 


like the emphasis which Dr. Fries 
places upon teaching literature that 
the reader really “has experience.” 


not enough simply read for 
facts, simply look for character develop- 
ment. not enough read with the 
idea acquiring appreciation good 
style. not enough read simply for 
enjoyment release. Unless the reader ob- 
tains some insight, reacts positively 
what reads, some sense reads ver- 
balistically. 


One must, read literature 
fully, able reconstruct scenes, vis- 
ualize action, sense the drama epi- 
sodes. must able feel what went 
Pere Goriot’s mind cut that 
piece bread, grudgingly playing the 
host; must follow the mind Becky 
Sharp, she schemed and planned; must 
find Shakespeare that “Fairy Land 
Romance” that Thorndike used talk 
about. 


such those which Shakespeare himself 
gave his audience the Prologue 
Henry 

work... 

“Into thousand parts divide one man, 

“And make imaginary puissance, 


“Think, when talk horses, that you 


see them 
“Printing their proud hoofs the receiving 


earth, 

“For ‘tis your thoughts that now must 
deck our Kings, 

“Carry them here and there; jumping 


times, 
“Turning the accomplishment many 


years 
“Into 


Poetry especially likely read 
verbalistically. Unless one can see the old 
nobleman describing his “My Last Duch- 
see the sneer describes the smile 
she gave everyone, the cupidity with which 
inquires about the dowry his new wife 
may bring, the betrayal his only true 
love speaks about another art object, 
has not read Last 


Unless one can follow the gropings 
that great hulk, Caliban, ponders the 
mysteries the universe, the whims 
fate, the cruelty Setebos, his own place 
things, the possibility the great 
“quiet” which will bring order and reason, 
has not read “Caliban upon Setebos.” 


Frequently the background against 
which poem written assists one read 
the poem itself with more penetration. 
For example, one who has read Poe’s 
letters Graham, and Graham’s account 
Poe’s suffering went through the 
agony Virginia’s illness and death can 
read Annabel Lee with more insight and 
feeling. 


This not always the case, however. 
least one biographer, for example, in- 
sists that Heine’s immortal bist wie 
eine Blume was originally addressed 
little, white pig! 

Another aspect poetry lies the 
very beauty the language which in- 
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herent the form. That incomplete 
reading which pays attention lan- 
guage and form. Much poetry much 
exalted prose, for many us, has 
ciated. 


then, are help our pupils 


avoid verbalism, must, the very 
least: 


Gauge the experience the listener 
and reader, and employ words 
supply assistance consonance with 
that experience. 

Remember the difficulties presented 
technical terms. 


Pay attention the extent which 
background information assumed. 
Understand shifts meaning brought 
about different settings time, 
place, field. 


Emphasize the need reacting posi- 
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tively, formulating opinions, un- 
derstanding the motives the writer. 
Especially reading literature, 
beyond mere factual recall. 

Especially reading poetry pay at- 
tention the use words. 

Not discount the value oral read- 


ing. 
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PAUL 


This paper presents the fourth yearly study 
the amount time devoted TV, and the 
programs preferred elementary and second- 
ary school pupils, their parents, 
teachers. Included also are reports “disliked” 
programs, well types offerings that the 
three groups would like have presented 
TV. The first and second studies were made 
during 1950 and 1951, and were summarized 
Elementary English, May 1952. The third 
study was made during April and May 1952 
and was reported Elementary English, De- 
cember, 1952. The fourth study was made 
the spring 1953. 


The first and second studies were conducted 
Evanston, Illinois. About 2100 children were 
included the first study, and less extensive, 
but representative sample was used the basis 
for the second report. The third study included 
about 350 pupils grades the Calu- 
met City schools, 250 from grades the 
Sharp Corner, Skokie schools and 250 from 
grades the schools Barrington, II- 
linois. the 1952 report, the responses 350 
pupils from the Evanston Township High 
School were included. Reactions parents and 
teachers were also presented. 


The fourth study included approximately 
1000 pupils from two Chicago schools, the 
Bradwell and the Bryn Mawr; about 700 from 
Willard and Foster schools Evanston; 500 
from the Skokie Junior High School; 400 from 
the Crow Island School, Winnetka; and about 
400 from the Evanston Township High School. 
The responses parents and teachers were al- 
obtained. Pupils were distributed about 
equally from grade grade the various 
schools. 


1950-51 Studies 
1950, per cent the pupils had 


sets their homes. The average time given 
televiewing was three hours daily the homes 
where sets were owned; about one and one- 
half hours were devoted children from 
homes which there were sets. this time, 
the pupils spent much less time listening the 
radio than televiewing, and went the 
movies less often the average than before 
TV. 


About per cent the pupils stated that 
did not help them with their school work. 
the other hand, about per cent believed 
that did help them. The help mentioned 
was chiefly connection with science projects, 
current events, and puppet work. 


The relationship between intelligence and 
the amount televiewing was studied. The 
with the hours they devoted TV. The size 
the coefficients was insignifcant every 
grade. There was also very little relationship 
between standard educational test results and 
amount televiewing. Excessive viewing 
TV, however, was associated with somewhat 
lower academic attainment. For example, the 
amount time devoted pupils the 
upper fourth the group educational at- 
tainment was compared with the time spent 
televiewing pupils the lower fourth. The 
average time devoted pupils the 
lower fourth was twenty-six hours, while that 
the upper fourth was only twenty hours per 
week. 


Fifty-five per cent the parents who 
owned sets 1950 approved children’s 
programs; per cent endorsed certain pro- 
grams only. contrast, only per cent the 
non-owners approved children’s programs. 
reasons for approval, parents cited the en- 
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tertainment and educational values TV. Many 
parents asserted that some programs were vio- 
lent, sensational, and over-stimulating; they 
pointed out, too, that western movies and cow- 
boy pictures were too often shown. And they 
were troubled the very large amounts 
time children devoted TV, which they said 
left too little time for recreation and for read- 
ing. About third the parents stressed the 
undesirable influence reading and 
study habits. 

Half the teachers cited minor serious 
behavior problems associated with TV, such 
increased nervousness the part some chil- 
dren, and drowsiness, disinterest, and irritability 
others. Nevertheless, some teachers empha- 
sized the value extending and enrich- 
ing interests. And some parents mentioned im- 
provements family relationships since 
had entered their homes. 

The above study was repeated Evanston 
April and May, 1951. this time per 
cent the pupils had sets. About the same 
types programs were enjoyed, although 
smaller amount time was given than 
during the preceding year. The average amount 
time devoted was two and three-four 
hours daily—about hours each week. The 
problems reported teachers and parents were 
similar those previously mentioned, but their 
frequency was somewhat smaller. Both studies 
showed that televiewing was children’s favorite 
leisure activity—a time consuming interest un- 
equalled any other. 


1952 Study 

The average amount time devoted week- 
higher than the average for preceding years. 
There was slight difference the averages 
from city city. The average for the pupils 
Calumet City was almost hours per week, 
while Skokie was 22. And Barrington, 
the average was hours per week. These fig- 
ures are somewhat higher than those obtained 
the preceding years Evanston. 


1952, Evanston Township High School 
pupils were included the survey. The average 
amount time spent televiewing was about 
hours week—an average similar that 
obtained other studies adolescents dif- 
ferent localities. 


the time the third study, per cent 
the pupils the elementary schools reported 
that they had home. This percentage 
perhaps somewhat higher than would found 
for truly random sample pupils these 
communities. was estimated that such 
might yield around per cent. 


1952, the favorite programs were similar 
the three cities. Calumet City great in- 
dustrial center, representing fair cross-section 
American life. Skokie semi-rural subur- 
ban community; and Barrington located 
rich farming area near Chicago. Love Lucy 
was clearly the favorite program among the 
elementary school pupils, followed closely 
Red Skelton. These two programs were given 
first and second places also the junior and 
the senior high school levels. 


The parents’ best liked programs changed 
somewhat during the years between surveys. 
the time the first study, Arthur Godfrey, 
Milton Berle, and Sports led the list favorites. 
Arthur Godfrey remained popular, but the ranks 
Berle and Sports were distinctly 
lower. 


Nearly per cent the teachers owned 
sets 1952 compared with only about 
per cent 1950. They spent, the average, 
ten eleven hours each week with 1952 
and selected favorites News Commentators, 
Meet the Press, Line, and Clifton 
Utley. 


interest that Love Lucy led the lists 
the favorites among children and among 
parents. This program was fifth the teachers’ 
list. Red Skelton was popular, too, and 
Arthur Godfrey maintained his place fa- 
vorite the parents. 
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Among the most disliked programs 1952 
were Howdy Doody and Milton Berle—pro- 
grams that formerly were very 
Howdy Doody had the distinction being 
both lists—eighth the list children’s fav- 
orites, and first among the disliked programs. 


1953 Study 
Analysis the questionnaires received from 
the 2000 pupils, their parents, and their teach- 
ers 1953 revealed some interesting facts. One 


feature this study the evidence provided 
1950, per cent the pupils had sets their 
homes; the percentages increased year year; 
1953. The number teachers who owned 
sets increased, per cent 1953 compared 
with about per cent 1952, and per cent 
1950. 

Table presents the averages for the time 
spent with the various grades. 


Table 
Time Devoted 1953 


Pupils (Grades 1-5) 
Pupils (Grades 6-8) 
Students (High School) 
Parents 
Teachers 


noticeable that the time the average 
has increased somewhat over preceding surveys. 
1950 the pupils Evanston grades 1-6 
spent about three hours each day televiewing. 
The amount time increased slightly. 1953, 
the average for grades 1-6 Evanston was 
hours weekly. the same time, the average 
number hours spent weekly with 
Chicago pupils was hours, while Winnetka 
pupils averaged hours per week. grades 


Average number 
hours per week 
22.8 
20.9 
16.7 
19.0 
12.3 


6-7-8 the average time spent with was 
hours per week. interest the fact that 
Evanston Township High School pupils, like 
the other groups, increased somewhat the 
amount time devoted TV. 1951, the 
average time spent with was hours; the 
average 1953 was hours. 

This study reveals similarity, too, the 
favorite programs the various schools 
and communities. 


Table 


Favorite Programs Pupils Elementary Schools 


Chicago, grades 1-5 


Evanston, grades 1-6 


Winnetka, grades 1-6 


Superman Superman Superman 

Red Buttons Red Buttons Mr. Peepers 

Roy Rogers Little Margie Lone Ranger 

Dragnet Rov Rogers Dragnet 

Little Margie Laurel and Hardy Films The Nelsons 

Captain Video Our Miss Brooks Colgate Comedy Hour 
Our Miss Brooks Dragnet Ramar the Jungle 
Mr. and Mrs. North Lone Ranger Mr. and Mrs. North 

10) Mr. Wizard 10) The Nelsons 10) You Asked for 


The 
school 
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The favorite programs the elementary 
school pupils are shown Table II. Love 
Lucy hold first place the three schools. Sup- 
erman occupies second place the Chicago, 
Evanston, and Winnetka schools. Dragnet, too, 
appears the list ten favorites all schools. 
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Many old favorites have been replaced. Howdy 
Doody, and number cowboy presentations 
such Hopalong Cassidy longer appear 
the lists most popular programs. Milton 
Berle, favorite 1950, not included the 
1953 list. 


Table 
Favorite Programs Pupils Grades VI, VII, and VIII 
Chicago 
Love Lucy Love Lucy 
Dragnet Dragnet 


Little Margie 

Mr. Peepers 

Red Buttons 

Colgate Comedy Hour 
You Asked for 

Victory Sea 

You Are There 

10) The Nelsons 


grades VI, VII, and VIII, some the 
older favorites are retained. Love Lucy, the 
first choice 1952, still holds its top rank. And 
Little Margie remains well-liked offering. 


the high school, Love Lucy continues 
lead 1953, but Red Skelton, favorite 
last year, not listed the ten most popular 
programs. Arthur Godfrey, Colgate Comedy 
Hour, have maintained popu- 
larity. Dragnet and Red Buttons have emerged 
1953 favorites. 


Mr. Peepers 

Little Margie 

Colgate Comedy Hour 
Victory Sea 

You Asked for 

You Are There 

Hero 

10) The Nelsons 


Table 
Favorite Programs High School 


Love Lucy 

Dragnet 

Colgate Comedy Hour 
Arthur Godfrey 

Red Buttons 

Toast the Town 

Little Margie 

Victory Sea 

Jackie Gleason 

10) Line? 


Table 


Favorite Programs Parents 


1953 
Love Lucy 
Line? 
Omnibus 
Arthur Godfrey 
Mr. Peepers 
Robert Montgomery Presents 
Dragnet 
This Your Life 
Studio 
10) Toast the Town 


1952 
Love Lucy 
Arthur Godfrey 
Line? 
Mama 
Plays, Theater, Drama 
Movies 
News 
Red Skelton 
Sports 
10) Colgate Comedy Hour 


> 
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The parents’ choices have changed consider- 
ably during the period 1950 1953. 1950, 
Arthur Godfrey, Milton Berle, Sports (wres- 
tling) were the most popular programs. 
Changes gradually occurred until, 1953, 
Love Lucy leads, followed Line? 


and Omnibus. Arthur Godfrey still popular, 
but the rank this program 1953 fourth. 
the short period since started, Omnibus 
has obtained rather general endorsement—at 
least among the parents who answered the ques- 
tionnaires. 


Table 


Favorite Programs Teachers 


1953 
Meet the Press 
Omnibus 
News 
Line? 
Mr. Peepers 
Clifton Utley 
Voice Firestone 
Love Lucy 
Fred Waring 
10) This Your Life 


The teachers are, appears, less enthusiastic 
about Love Lucy than are any the other 
groups. Yet they assign Lucy eighth place 
mong best-liked offerings. First rank given 
Meet the Press and second Omnibus. News 
Commentators appeared third rank. 1952 
and 1953, Clifton Utley was given separate 
entry because the frequency with which 
was mentioned and differentiated from other 


commentators. 


Table VII shows the programs reported 


1952 
News 
Meet the Press 
What’s Line? 
Clifton Utley 
Love Lucy 
See Now 
Drama 
Studio One 
Town Meeting 


10) Weather Forecasts 


“disliked” pupils, parents and teachers 
1952 and 1953. Four the five programs most 
“disliked” children 1953 were listed 
1952. The aversion “news” was explained 
number pupils this way: The news 
programs interrupt favorite presentations, and 
one child said, “They are not for kids.” 
Howdy Doody, very much liked 1950 un- 
popular 1953. Milton Berle again cited 
disliked parents and teachers although 
was distinct favorite 1950. 


Table VII 
Programs Disliked Pupils, Parents, and Teachers 
1953 
Pupils Parents Teachers 


Howdy Doody 

Westerns, Cowboys 
Milton Berle 

Captain Video 

News Programs 


Murder, Mystery, Crime Murder, Mystery, Crime 
Westerns, Cowboys 
Milton Berle 

Old Movies 

Wrestling 


Wrestling 
Cowboy 
Westerns 
Old Movies 


1952 


Pupils 
Howdy Doody 
Milton Berle 
Captain Video 
Western Programs 
Murder, Mysteries 


Wrestling 


Parents 
Murder, Mysteries 
Milton Berle 


Western Programs 
Howdy Doody 


Teachers 
Milton Berle 
Western Programs 
Dagmar’s Canteen 
Your Show Shows 
Quiz, Give-away programs 
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Table VIII 
Programs Pupils Would Like Added Increased 
Grades 1-5 Grades 6-8 Grades 9-12 
Comedy Comedy Comedy 


Cartoons Mysteries 
Science 
Educational Programs 


Mysteries Sports 


Special Events 
New Movies 


Drama, Plays 
Popular Music 
Classical Music 
New Movies 


Table 
Programs Parents and Teachers Would Like Added Increased 


Parents 
Classical Music, Opera, Symphony 
Educational Programs 
Plays, Drama 
Historical Programs 
Good Movies 


the four studies, the children were asked 
suggest the kinds programs they would 
like see added TV. Their suggestions were 
similar from year year. 1953, the high 
school pupils stated shown Table VIII that 
they would like have more real comedy, more 
plays, more musical programs, and more new 
movies. The younger pupils wanted more pro- 
grams devoted comedy, cartoons, 
science, and variety educational offerings 
including the dramatization favorite books. 
The youngest pupils also requested more chil- 
plays, and offerings depicting hobbies 
and crafts. 


Teachers 

the Spot News and Current Events 

Classical Music, Opera, Symphony 

Travel 

Historical Programs 

Literature, Drama, Classics 

Parents, too, expressed for larger 

number musical offerings, and greater 
variety educational presentations and better 
plays, well increased numbers historical 
offerings. Again they cited their desire see 
newer movies TV. 


Teachers listed the following types pro- 
grams which they would like see added: on- 
the-spot news and current events, music, travel 
programs, historical offerings, and literary pre- 
sentations. Parents were asked indicate the 
“desirable” and the “undesirable” programs for 
children. Table presents list these the 
order listed. 


Table 
Reactions Parents 


Desirable Programs 
Zoo Parade 
Mr. Wizard 
Super Circus 
Ding Dong School 
Love Lucy 


Zoo Parade and Mr. Wizard have been en- 
dorsed other surveys. Ding Dong School 
new program that has gained rapidly popu- 
larity among parents. 


Undesirable Programs 
Murder Stories 
Western and Cowboy Programs 
Crime Stories 
Mystery Stories 
Horror Stories 


Teachers too were asked designate “de- 
sirable” and “undesirable” programs. Table 
presents these programs. 
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Table 
Reactions Teachers 


Desirable 
Zoo Parade 
Ding Dong School 
Mr. Wizard 
Kukla, Fran and Ollie 
Quiz Shows 


interest that Ding Dong School 
given even higher ranking among teachers 
than among parents. 


Both teachers and parents continue 
port problems associated with TV. Half the 
teachers and one third the parents indicated 
the presence such problems 1950. 1953, 
the per cent was the teacher group, and 
the parent group. The problems centered 
around such items increased nervousness, lack 
time for recreation, and disinterest school 
subjects, (particularly reading). 


Both parents and teachers indicate that 
many children read less than they did before the 
advent TV. Decrease amoun: reading 
however was not always regarded problem 
them. 1953, per cent the parents and 
per cent the teachers said that children 
the elementary school read less than before 
TV. similar percentage (39) the pupils 
indicated that they too felt that the amount 
their reading has decreased; per cent in- 
dicated that they read about the same amount; 
and per cent stated that they read more than 
before TV. 


Both teachers and parents stated that they 
would like see the addition educational 
programs that would stimulate and encourage 
children read. Some parents 
suggested that would desirable arrange 
for more programs presented favorable 
hours for children. worth noting that the 
favorite time for televiewing the evening. 
Children, therefore, see many offerings designed 
for general audience and others directed pri- 
marily adults. 


Undesirable 


Murder Stories 
Western Stories 
Crime Stories 
Horror Stories 
Superman 


Many teachers stated that they rarely see 
the children’s favorites. There strong feeling 
among parents and teachers that better planning 
presentations would helpful. They stress, 
too, the necessity for the exercise discrimi- 
nation the choices among current offerings. 
And many cited the possibilities the new 
Channel 11. Others pointed Ding Dong 
School example superior and highly 
successful educational offering. 


Concluding Statement 

Recent studies the amount televiewing 
the part children and youth show that this 
strong interest persisting. Several studies 
made two three years ago revealed that 
children the primary grades spent the 
average four hours per day with TV, while 
middle grade pupils averaged about three 
hours daily. was predicted some ob- 
servers that, when the novelty had worn off, 
children would spend less time with TV. That 
this prediction has not been realized sug- 
gested recent reports the amount tele- 
viewing Cincinnati. Thus Tzme (January 
1952) cites investigation Walter Clark 
showing that “the average 12-and 10-year old 
spends 3.7 hours every school day before the 
screen. Over week apt spend hours 
—five more than spends school.” 


The fact has become clear that the amount 
time pupils devote has actually in- 
creased somewhat. 1953 the average was 
about hours per week. However, grades 
1-6 Evanston, the average 1953 was 
hours; Chicago was hours for grades 
1-5. Even among high school students, there 
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was slight increase time devoted TV. 
one study, the 1952 average was hours per 
week while 1953, was hours. Parents 
too, devote large amount time TV—now 
about hours per week. Teachers spend 
average 12.5 hours per week com- 
pared with hours 1950. 


There are perhaps many reasons for the in- 
crease time devoted TV. One reason is, 
doubt, the greater variety programs now 
available and the enhanced appeal the pre- 
sent more varied offerings. gratifying 
observe the strong adult appeal some rather 
superior new programs such Omnibus. 


These studies suggest that children’s strong 
interest television may prove liability 
similar strictures directed former years 
against the comics, the radio, and the movies. 
The complaints reflect feeling that the grow- 
ing interest will influence reading and 
study habits adversely and will cause children 
and young people read less and choose 
materials inferior quality and doubtful value. 
Moreover, some parents and teachers believe 
that excessive interest may divert the 
child from participation wholesome recrea- 
tion and desirable physical activities. 


The antidote lies the provision 
constructive program guidance for children 
and young people. working together such 
program, these suggestions might followed 
advantage parents and teachers: 


Examine the recreational opportunities 
your school and your community. Try of- 
fer boys and girls abundant opportunities for 
varied play activities and creative pursuits 
many kinds. 


Study the children your class home 


and try understand their varied needs. Find 
out the programs they are seeing TV, and 
ascertain the amount time they give the 
radio and the movies. Discuss the merits and 
limitations favorite programs. Ascertain their 
other leisure activities. Offer constructive sug- 
gestions bring about balanced programs 
recreation. 


Set family school council sug- 
effective ways budgeting time. Develop 
criteria for the selection programs and 
for engaging other leisure activities. 


Help children develop more efficient 
reading habits and skills that they will enjoy 
the act reading well the results. Study 
their various interests. Try provide as- 
sortment reading materials satisfy and 
extend wholesome interests. 


Recognize the fact that the satisfactions 
obtained from are similar those derived 
from the movies, the radio, and comic books. 
Find out the amount time children devote 
these media and the types presentations 
they select. Try offer constructive individ- 
ual and group guidance. 


Lead children read critically, listen 
discriminatingly, and evaluate the worth 
pictured presentations offered 
through other media. 


books with children and try relate favorite 
programs good reading. 


Strive improve the offerings 
and the radio. the present time there 
unique opportunity for parents and teachers 
participate national movement aiming 
the presentation superior educational offer- 
ings TV. This worthy enterprise 
which seek association. 


ong 
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lish, formal usage prefers that the pronoun refer 
particular word the sentence. 


writes: was taught, and some 
the textbooks have used teaching have also 
taught, that incorrect use dependent 
clause introduced which refer the whole 
preceding main clause. The rule learned 
and which have taught holds that the which 
introducing relative clause must stand for 
particular word the main clause its ante- 
cedent. According this rule, the sentence 
‘That the car which owns’ acceptable 
because which refers the one word, car, its 
antecedent. But the sentence spent all his 
money which was foolish’ not acceptable be- 
cause here which refers not any one word 
its antecedent, but the entire idea expressed 
the principal clause. This ‘looser’ use 
which-clauses, however, seems gaining 
frequency. What the present status the 


The use which and that introduce sub- 
ordinate clauses referring the whole thought 
expressed preceding main clause seems well 
established standard English. Porter Perrin 
says: “This, that, and which are regularly used 
refer the idea preceding statement: 


“The mud was eight inches deep, which 
made the road Bay 


“This pronoun referring the entire 
idea preceding sentence fairly common. 
example would be: 


“John failed the examination. This caused 
him great anxiety.” 


The writers the Prentice-Hall Handbook 
for Writers try maintain distinction be- 
tween formal and informal usage their treat- 
ment the matter. They write: pronoun 
should not have clause sentence for its 
antecedent unless the reference obvious and 
clear. Although such general antecedents are 
fairly common informal and colloquial Eng- 


Formal joining fraternity, which was 
unexpected, pleased his family. 
(Which refers specifically join- 
ing.) 

Informal joined fraternity, which was 


unexpected and pleased his family. 
(The reference clear, although 
which refers the entire preceding 
clause, not any specific 


The attempt distinguish between formal 
and informal usage this matter becoming 
increasingly difficult. The tendency modern 
standard English away from unnecessary 
formality expression and towards the use 
the freer expressions educated people their 
everyday speech and writing. There seems 
good reason “forbid” the use which 
pronoun reference the entire thought 
preceding clause where ambiguity mean- 
ing results. 


one. Logically none ought govern singu- 
lar verb “None was present” “None 
them here.” The use with plural verbs 
‘None were present’ ‘None them are 
there’ seems fairly common. Are those who use 
none with plural verbs guilty careless gram- 
mar, has this usage gained respectability?” 


The word none did come into our language 
might simplify our problems were the case, 
“logic” its formal sense not what deter- 


Perrin, Guide and Index 
English (revised edition), Scott, Foresman, 
1950, 110. 


Mead, and Charvat, Handbook for 
Writers (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951), 


129. 
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mines English usage many instances. The 
strong tendency has always been for verbs 
agree with the their subjects, rather 
than with the forms them. one thinking 
relatively few persons things, say three 
four, the singular intent will probably 
more strongly felt. one speaking such 
small number, likely say, “None 
friends was there.” If, however, one speaking 
relatively large number persons 
things, likely think “plural” rather than 
“singular.” speaking class twenty-five 
students, one would more likely 
“None are absent” “None them were ab- 
sent.” The tendency treat plural 
subject particularly strong when word 
clearly plural force like them intervenes be- 
tween the none and the verb. This use plural 
verb forms with none recent development. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson his novel Rasselas, 
written 1759, wrote, are happy but 
the anticipation change. Since was 
considering mankind general, clearly plural 
subject, even without intervening them. 


asks: “The run-on sentence comma 
error themes and other student writing, but 
one can find numerous examples cur- 
rent published writing. there any good reason 
for considering this joining separate sen- 
tences commas, instead separating them 
periods and capital letters, error stu- 
dent writing when one can see fairly frequent 
examples well-known writers?” 


true that writers fiction, particu- 
lar, sometimes join what could separate sen- 
tences commas, especially descriptive pass- 
ages “stream consciousness” sequences. 
Writers non-fiction almost never employ the 
run-on comma-splice. Our students frequent- 
have enough difficulty writing acceptable 
subject-predicate sentences the simplest 
kinds. advisable, therefore, not encourage 
the run-on sentence. Those few our students 
who may become creative writers later life 
may permitted “artistic license” the matter 
when they have reason for it. 

Edward Anderson, 
Brooklyn College 


This section sponsored the Comittee Current Usage, Margaret Bryant, 
chairman. 
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Interdependent, and 


That the language arts are closely re- 
lated obvious. speak those who 
listen; write what expect someone 
later read. Likewise, often speak 
write about something have heard 
read. The four language arts—listening, 
speaking, reading, 
words and ideas their common elements. 
through the language arts that 
communicate meanings each other. 


Perhaps the interrelationships among 
the language arts are obvious that 
take their connectedness for granted. 
least, teachers take too little advantage 
ways which speaking and writing, 
reading and listening can aid one another. 
One exception seems the area 
initial reading readiness where rich pro- 
gram for developing oral language used 
prepare children for learning read. 
What are some the other ways which 
any one the language arts may used 
help the others? 


Many children enter school with faulty 
patterns speech. These they have ac- 
quired, for the most part, through listening 
poorly modulated voices, poor enuncia- 
tion, crude vocabulary, and weak sentences 
characteristic their home and commu- 
nity associates. Thus speech habits grow 
out imitating the language which chil- 
dren hear home. Since pupils continue 
imitative, the teacher should speak 
pleasant, well-modulated tones, enunciate 
clearly, express herself clear-cut sen- 
tences made graphic but simple 


words. The speech patterns which children 
hear school the teacher talks and 
reads orally them tend adopted 
unconsciously. 


Reading and writing are similarly 
close relationship. For instance, the skills 
which children analyze new and un- 
familiar words are almost identical with 
those required learning spell words. 
Yet, how many teachers systematically 
train their children utilize word-recogni- 
tion skills attacking their spelling 
words? Commonly, 
graders are introduced formal spelling 
instruction. Yet, becoming general 
practice (1) allocate first readers 
second grade and (2) use preprimers and 
primers with slow-learning second-grade 
pupils. Since relatively few word-recogni- 
tion techniques are introduced before the 
second-reader level, apparent that 
there can little readiness for attacking 
spelling words skillfully early second 
grade. would seem wise let children 
early second grade continue use the in- 
formal ways learning spelling words 
which prove fruitful first grade: pick- 
ing spelling words are seen frequent- 
writing practiced and seatwork 
done. Then, when pupils are reading 
fluently second-reader level, teachers 
should help them apply their spelling 
lessons the same skills they are acquiring 
word recognition their reading. 


For older children, too, reading and 
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writing bear close relationship. pupils 
read, they tend note the sentence pat- 
terns, the paragraph organization, the vo- 
cabulary usage characteristic their read- 
ing materials. These, with little encour- 
agement and skillful guidance, they will 
carry over into their writing. Besides, the 
ideas and concepts acquired through read- 
ing gradually become the pupils’ own and 
writing. That is, reading one the chief 
sources and opinions which 
the pupils share they speak and write. 


How reading served the other 
language arts? Psychologists tell that 
reader comprehends and interprets the 
printed page only the extent that has 
already acquired associations related the 
ideas found his reading. The 
totally unfamiliar “does not 
the extent, then, that concepts presented 
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books are new pupils, teachers have 
responsibility for building associations 
before reading begins. While there 
substitute for concrete experience, children 
still can learn much through listening 
and experienced classmates, asking 
questions clear vague points, and 
recalling related experiences that would 
not have come mind group discussion 
had been neglected. state the point 
made here practical way: Take time 
for group discussion point pupils’ 
thinking before they attack lessons their 
textbook. Listening and speaking should 
antecedent reading whenever learn- 
ing materials are relatively unfamiliar. 


These are but few illustrations the 
ways which the interrelatedness the 
language arts provides mutual aid learn- 
ing each these arts. Let take advant- 
age all such help. 


Dawson 


The Educational Scene 


The Problem Retesting the subject 
article Max Siegel the June issue 
the Remedial Reading Newsletter. Dr. Siegel 
feels that the policy retesting child after 
working remedially with him over period 
time, and measuring his gain only many 
months’ increase his reading level, may 
questionable. If, after working with the child, 
shows numerical gain, cannot safely 
conclude that the remedial work has been 
avail, writes Dr. Siegel. reading disabilities 
are regarded symptomatic emotional 


distress, the success the remedial program 
should measured changes behavior and 
personality adjustment. 


From this position, new questions arise, 
says Dr. Siegel. Should achievement testing 
avoided long the child treatment, 
should there periodic retests; can there 
lasting reading gains without concurrent 
changes personality; preferable attack 
the problem learning disability through psy- 
chological therapy, without specific regard 


State College, Milwaukee. 
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the presenting symptom, are just three the 
questions which Dr. Siegel raises. 


the article Siegel invites the thinking 
and experience other agencies and individ- 
uals the field the subject, and offers the 
Newsletter outlet for these ideas. Address 
correspondence Brooklyn College Testing 
and Advisement Center, Bedford Avenue and 
Avenue Brooklyn 10. 

American Folklore and Legend Map, 
colors, more than 100 characters the states, 
cost cents. One copy each teachers and 
librarians. Write Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Conference American 
Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. Other folklore material free 


requested. 


Moral and Spiritual Education Home, 
School, and Community pamphlet published 
the National Congress Parents and Teach- 
ers and the Educational Policies Commission 
provide parents and PTA groups with materials 
for building programs the subject. 
follow-up the pamphlet, Moral and Spiritual 
Values the Public Schools, which was pub- 
lished 1951. 

The pamphlet discusses the nature values 
and how they may learned the home, 
the school, and the community. Eleven 
topics for discussion are outlined and resources 
for further reading are included the booklet. 

Moral and Spiritual Education Home, 
School, and Community may ordered from 
the National Congress Parents and Teachers, 
600 Michigan Blvd., Chicago Price 
cents per copy. 

The Influence Size Type Speed 
Reading the Primary Grades, McNamara, 
Paterson, and Tinker, Sight-Saving Review, 
spring issue. The influence size type upon 


speed reading the primary grades was 
studied. Type sizes employed were 10, 12, 14, 
18, and 24; 3,050 pupils were tested. The auth- 
ors found that grade IIIB, 10, 12, and 
point type produced faster reading than either 
18, point type, with suggestion that 
and point type are better than 14. 
grades and II, variations type size produced 
consistent effects upon speed reading. 
The authors suggest that lack effect type 
size upon reading the early grades related 
the fact that reading habits not become 
stabilized until about the fourth grade. 


The conclusion the study that speed 
reading should not used criterion for 
choosing type size for printing books pri- 


mary grades. 


Teachers may draw their own 
about the consideration type size pur- 
chasing primary textbooks, which was not part 


the study. 


new word has come into existence 
through legislative action. February the 
Georgia House Representatives ruled that 
new conjunction andor should thereafter replace 
the hybrid and/or. will interesting note 
the legislative action will assure this word 
having long life. Most lexicographers and 
guists feel that word lives dies ac- 
cepted rejected the population. Perhaps 
here chance get another view the ques- 
tion. word this type has been needed for 


some time. 


you have problem girl your class 
who wear her glasses? Perhaps this short 
quotation from the Summer, 1953 number 
the Review can put good 
use: 

pretty outfit, pretty girl, remain 
just that, minus plus specs,” says Beth 

Harber, health and beauty editor Seven- 
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article the February 1953 
issue, she encourages girls who need glasses 
wear them, pointing out that for some 
time these eye helps have been decorative 
and fashionable jewelry and they are be- 
coming more becoming every year. Four at- 
tractive models are pictured wearing glasses 
just they private life. The article 
also includes many good suggestions about 
eye care and protection. 


Charters Freedom, 11” 16-page 
booklet containing readable facsimiles three 
great documents—the Declaration Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill Rights— 
has been published, for the first time our his- 
cory, the National Archives and Records 
Service. The documents, attractive format, 
are accompanied text which gives briefly the 
historical background the documents. 


Charters Freedom can purchased 
the National Archives ordered mail 
cents per copy. Checks money orders should 
made payable the Treasurer the United 
States and sent the National Archives, Wash- 
ington 25. 


New materials interest the teacher: 

The Forward Look: The Severely Retarded 
Child Goes School Arthur Hill. Pro- 
vision school services for severely retarded 
children. Office Education. Price cents. 
Pp. 54. 

101 Best Action Games for Boys Lillian 
and Godfrey Frankel. Favorite games for boys 
and camp and recreation directors. Sterling 
Publishing Co., 122 25th New York 10. 
Price two dollars. Pp. 128. 

New Games for Tween-Agers Allan 
Macfarlan. collection new and unusual 
games for preteen and teenagers, boys and girls. 
For indoor and outdoor fun. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York Price three dollars. 
Pp. 181. 


Science for Children and Teachers Her- 
bert Zim. Science and the child, science 
your daily program, materials for teaching 
science, useful non-science materials, supply 
houses, and science and the printed page are 
some the topics taken this booklet. As- 
sociation for Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth St., W., Washington Price 
cents. Pp. 55. 

Make Your Pennies Count (Junior Life Ad- 
Booklet for upper elementary and 
junior high school youngsters) Mildred 
Hark and Noel McQueen. Science Research 
Associates booklet that makes such statements, 
and answers such questions as: “Where does 
come from?” “Where does go?” “Spend wise- 
ly, save for something worthwhile, give when 
the cause good.” “Money represents some- 
body’s hours work.” Order from 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. Price cents. Pp. 40. 


New Materials for 
Looking and Listening 


For the Teacher: The question how and 
what children learn from films was investi- 
gated two-year study the National Foun- 
dation for Education Research England. 
reported the January number Look and 
Listen magazine Joan Stuart, ten films and 
five filmstrips were used teaching children 
schools all over the country. The effects were 
assessed various ways. The films were shown 
and the tests were administered the teachers. 


Opinion forms were used assess the chil- 
attitudes the films. these the chil- 
dren were asked whether they had enjoyed the 
film, what they thought they would remember 
for long time, what they would like left out 
put in, and whether they would like see 
the film again. the first stage the 
gation attempt was made find out how 
much the film the children remembered 
without prompting. This was done means 
recapitulations, verbal, and strip cartoons for 
primary children. 
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When the recapitulations had been analyzed 
test was made up, using the results the 
analysis and the teachers’ notes the films. 
There was great variety answers the 
questions the tests indicating that the chil- 
dren had been encouraged think about the 
topics. Some tests used multiple choice ques- 
tions discover whether the children could 
recognize the facts they had been taught. 


The author concludes that while many in- 
sights into the effects films were gained, the 
seemingly exhaustive program testing did 
not appreciably solve the mystery how chil- 
dren look and learn from films. 

Bringing the Community the Classroom, 
black and white, sound, Wayne University, De- 
troit. aid produced pri- 
marily for use pre-service and in-service 
teacher education programs. Many ways 
which teacher might use the resources the 
community teaching specific units work 
are illustrated. 

Utilization Listing and Where-to-Buy 
Guide. Lists more than 600 Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica films. Arranged show suitability 
each film according grade levels and subject 
areas. Free from State Teacher Magazines, Inc., 
307 Michigan, Chicago 


RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog. 
Lists and classifies records especially for the 
elementary school program. Cost, ten cents, 
from State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


For the Student 
Films 


Skipper Learns Lesson. min., color 
black and white, sound, Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Skipper, Susan’s dog, learns that not only 
looks that count. Grades 1-6. 


The Toymaker. color, sound, 
Athena Films, 165 46th, New York 19. 
Two hand puppets, Spots and Stripes, learn that 
they are animated the same power. Grades 
1-12. 


Filmstrips 

Make Friends through Books. frames, 

silent, color, CARE Film Unit, Broad St., 

New York Shows how boys India and 

the Philippines have interests common with 
American boys. Grades 4-9. 


Local Government, Municipal Government, 
State Government, Federal Courts, The Con- 
gress, Executive Department Agencies, The 
Presidency, The United States: Eight new film- 
strips presented series called “Government 
Action.” Executed color and sketches and 
aimed the junior and senior high level, the 
filmstrips were prepared Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc. 

Recordings 

Playful Scarf, Children’s Record Guild, 
and Playmate, the Wind, Young People’s 
Records: For primary children; excellent rhyth- 
mic activity. 


Pedro Brazil, Children’s Record Guild: 
For primary children; the story Carioca 
festival with authentic folk songs 


teristic instruments. 


Here are the Junior Literary Guild selections 
for the month November, 1953: 


For boys and girls and years age: The 
Quiet Mother and the Noisy Little Boy, 
Carlotte Zolotow. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, Inc., $2.00. 


For boys and girls and years age: Mr. 
Grumpy and the Kitten, Fleur Conkling. 
The John Winston Company, $2.00. 


For boys and girls 10, and years 
age: Burma Boy, Willis Lindquist. Whitt- 
lesey House, $2.00. 

For girls years age: Golden 
Slippers, Lee Wyndham. Longmans, Green 
and Company, $2.75. 

For boys years age: Your Trip 
Into Space, Lynn Poole. Whittlesey House, 
$2.75. 
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Critical History Children’s Literature. 
Cornelia Meigs, Anne Eaton, Elizabeth Nes- 
bitt and Ruth Hill Viguers. Decorations 
Vera Bock. Macmillan, 1953. $7.50. 

This wise and wonderful book. 
going especially valuable Library 
Schools and all graduate students chil- 
literature. the title implies, traces 
the development children’s books from ear- 
liest times the present, which means that 
review. The book was conceived Doris Patee, 
juvenile editor Macmillan under the editor- 
ship Cornelia Meigs. handsome 
format and delightfully written that 
hard imagine any other people who could 
have performed this task beautifully. 


Cornelia Meigs was particularly happy 
choice for the first section, “Roots the Past 
1840.” She has remarkably detailed 
knowledge history. Her account Sir 
Thomas Mallory dramatic and vivid. Her trib- 
ute Renaissance English should quoted 
verbatim. Her estimate the Puritans’ motives 
for their juvenile literature fear and its re- 
sults, are fair and probably justified. And her 
narrative full such sly humor the de- 
scription the lively Samuel Goodrich who 
fell “deeply into mediocrity.” Miss Eaton 
her section, “Widening Horizons 1840-1890,” 
has contagious liking for the Victorians, 
shade too great tolerance for sentimentality. 
Her chapter the illustrators the times 
particularly effective. Rightful Heritage 
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1890-1920” Elizabeth Nesbitt, traces the be- 
ginnings greatness, true literature for chil- 
dren. She does excellent work with the rise 
our own native “classics.” Mrs. Viguers faced 
the impossible task covering “The Golden 
Age 1920-1950,” that period unprecedented 
richness and variety children’s books. She 
suggests many but not all the causes and makes 
discriminating selection books and authors 
for special mention. 


throughout this delightful book there 
shade too much glorification past creations, 
torical record. Books are evaluated from the 
standpoint literature, the title indicates, 
there little consideration children’s 
responses the books. Poetry appreciatively 
but meagerly reviewed. Much detailed and well 
deserved credit given librarians for their 
important role the development sound 
literature for children. But there recogni- 
tion those pioneers the field educational 
research whose studies child growth and de- 
velopment, intelligence and reading skills, have 
done much call attention the import- 
ance childhood and sane use books 
the development. These omissions only 
bear witness the fact that single volume 
can justice all aspects this field. 
Critical History Children’s Literature 
absorbing, scholarly, and much needed volume. 
offers ample evidence that children’s books 
are longer trivia but area literature 
worthy respect and study. 
May Hill Arbuthnot 
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EDITED MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 
Hill Arbuthnot well-known teacher, 
writer, and lecturer the 
books. She author the volume, CHIL- 
DREN AND BOOKS (Scott, Foresman, 1947) 
and editor the new Arbuthnot Anthology 
Children’s Literature, Scott, Foresman, 1953. 


BOOKS 


CHILDREN 


Wilder Books New Edition 

Farmer Boy. Laura Ingalls Wilder. 
trated Garth Williams. Harper, 1933-53. 
$2.75. (8-12) 

Little House the Prairie. Laura Ingalls 
Wilder. Illustrated Garth Williams. Har- 
per, 1935-53. $2.75. (8-12) 

the Banks Plum Creek. Laura Ingalls 
Illustrated Garth Williams. Har- 
per, 1937-53. $2.75. (8-12) 

The long-awaited new edition Laura In- 
galls priceless series stories has be- 
gun. Adults loved the old edition, with Helen 
sparse, effective line drawings but chil- 
dren were not enthusiastic. Now, both will 
enchanted with Garth Williams’ dramatic 
interpretations these beloved stories. The 
jackets are full color and alluring they 
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would break down the book resistance the 
most determined non-readets. Inside these 
covers there multiplicity pictures 
black and white that are just right for the text. 
Mr. Williams has earthy, homely quality that 
exceedingly appealing, but these books show 


= 


also his capacity for the dramatic and for illus- 
tration that interprets and contributes the 
text. Delicate and decorative touches adorn the 
beginnings each chapter and the books are 
handsome every detail, paper, typography, 
and bindings. Ursula Norstrom, juvenile editor 
Harper Brothers, has rare feeling for 
book design and Garth Williams has done his 
best. This beautiful edition fitting tribute 
author who has made lasting contribu- 
tion children’s literature. Her lively record 
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FOR CHILDREN 


the Wilder boys, her seven book saga the 
Ingalls family are American history that 
child should miss. These books will endure. 


Ding Dong School Books 
Miss Frances’ Ding Dong School Book. 

Frances Horwich and Reinald Werren- 

rath Jr. Illustrated Katherine Evans. 

Rand McNally, 1953. Cloth, $2.00. Paper, 

$1.00. (3-6) 

Ding Dong School Books. Frances Hor- 
wich and Reinald Werrenrath Jr. 

our Friend, the Policeman. Wil- 
liam Neebe. 

Suitcase With Surprise. Ruth 
van Tellingen. 

Debbie and Her Nap. Illustrated Adele 

Wehr. 

The Big Coal Truck. William 

Neebe. 

Decided. Marge Opitz. 
Day Downtown With Daddy. 

Helen Prickett. 

vols. each. Rand McNally, 1953. 

Dr. Frances Horwich highly trained 
specialist nursery school education, but 
some 3,000,000 small fry she “Miss Frances,” 
the beloved and inimitable source 


Ding Dong School. Through this medium Dr. 
Horwich has accomplished the impossible. That 
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is, she has developed sound educational pro- 
gram which spellbinds the preschool set and 
calls down blessings from the other half—the 
3,000,000 young mammas who find their off- 
spring happily employed, doing what good 
for them and learning rapidly. Now, Rand Mc- 
Nally furnishing book Miss Frances’ 
most popular activities, clearly written and 
graphically, crudely illustrated. The materials 
for these activities cost little nothing and 
once adult has read the directions child, 
even four-year-old can carry alone and 
have wonderful time. This book should prove 
blessing TV.-less homes, there are any. 
will help many convalescent child and will 
welcomed small TV. addicts who adore 
Miss Frances and all her works. 


The purpose the six little “stories” not 
clear. They are certainly not stories but small, 
brief narratives about child’s everyday experi- 
ences, told the slow, easy manner nursery 
school specialists. Debbie and Her Nap the 
tamest and that tame indeed. But all the little 
Debbies who hear read may get some idea 
how they ought behave. Decided under- 
scores for parents the importance consciously 
labelling the child’s activities that gets 
steadily increasing insight into his own be- 
havior and knows what doing. Perhaps this 
the clue the reason for these six little 
books. They are both parent and child education 
—not literature but education, sound and 
wholesome their innovator, Miss Frances. 


Picture-Stories 
Andersen, Hans Christian. The Steadfast Tin 

Soldier. Translated James. Illus- 

trated Marcia Brown. 1953. 

$2.25. (5-12) 

One the world’s great fairy tales And- 
Steadfast Tin Soldier. this edition 
Marcia Brown has illustrated sensitively 
that text and pictures seem inseparable. 
quite different from her other fairy tales. 
you remember, her Dick Whittington had 
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From The Steadfast Tin Soldier 


sturdy, earthy quality. Boots was all 
bright flamboyance, like Puss himself. Here, the 
sad, sweet story the Tin hopeless 
love and unrewarded bravery, done ethe- 
real blues and faint pinks that are other 
worldly the tale. And what story is! 
group children ranging from three-to twelve- 
years-old listened spellbound. The tragedy 
comes gently that when the ashes reveal the 
little tin heart the soldier and the 
spangle, the teary conclusion carries with the 
catharsis sheer beauty. The children sigh 
gently and are still. Marcia pictorial 
interpretations are making great tales more 
memorable. 


Tim Danger. Written and Illustrated Ed- 
ward Ardizzone. Oxford, 1953. $2.00. 
What there about Tim’s fabulous heroics 

that holds children enthralled and asking for 

more? This last adventure the intrepid Tim 
and resourceful Charlotte answers the question. 

Ginger runs away and must found. There 

pressing haste, the children their own, 

danger, threats, the poor children toiling and 
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toiling but winning all hearts the process. 
Then, crash, bang, storm! shipwreck 
collision! This time collision with lots 
earnest heroics the part Charlotte and 
Tim. Ginger saved and all well. Only 
man could spin these stories with the most en- 
trancing and impossible details and glorious 
pictures fog, storms and nautical life aboard 
ship. Well, the life refreshing change 
from cowboys. 


Pitschi. Written and Hans Fischer. 

Harcourt, 1953. $3.00. (4-8) 

Hans work well known abroad 
but new this country. beguiling 
copy-kitten, will serve pleasant introduc- 
tion. The theme bit hackneyed but the text 
and pictures make fresh morning. Pitschi 
won't play. broods, the distrees good 
dog, Bello. Then Pitschi tries rooster 
and the pictures him trying strut and crow 


From 


are irrestistibly comic. does poor imitation 
goat, nearly drowns trying duck 
and finally, nearly caught villainous fox, 
while trying rabbit. After that Pitschi 
very sick and enjoys wonderful convales- 
cence with all his friends waiting him, even 
good old Lisette, his mistress. This completes 
his reform and the celebration, with Bello carry- 
ing “mountain whipped cream with 
ladyfingers” has all the small fry licking its lips 
enviously. There one much too confused page, 
but otherwise the sheer fun these delicious 
pictures treat. 
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Another Day. Written and Illustrated Marie 

Ets Hall. Viking, 1953. $1.75. (3-7) 

Little Boy out the forest again with 
the friendly birds and beasts. This time, they 
are trying see which one can perform the 
best trick. Little Boy watches gravely along with 
the others each animal does his stunt and 
someone else tries too. But when Little Boy 


nan 


From Another Day 


stands his head like the elephant but tries 
vain pick peanuts with his nose, 
begins laugh and laugh and laugh. Then, the 
animals decide once. “Good!” they cry. 
the best thing all!” For little boy has 
the gift laughter, that precious gift animal 
posseses. Gay pictures and gently flowing 
text, make this slight story pleasant one for 
young ears and eyes enjoy. 


For The Middle Grades 
Pay Dirt. Written and Illustrated 

Carolyn Haywood. Morrow, 1953. $2.50. 

(8-12) 

Congratulations Carolyn Haywood for 
the best long series popular books! 
Eddie, the collector “valuable property,” re- 
turns from his ranch with staggering 
amount valuables. There parrot, box 
labelled “Snakes,” several minor items and 


particularly heavy crate marked, “Very Valu- 
able! Pay Dirt!” the excitement being met 
his classmates, the parrot gets away, the 
snakes are lost and especially chummy snake 
emerges amiably from Eddie’s pocket, with ex- 
citing results. Eddie home! The story turns 
upon the somewhat incredible contents “Pay 
Dirt.” involves unusual moral decision 
which Eddie’s father makes clear but puts 
Eddie. The results hang the balance for 
sometime but are eventually credit Eddie 
and his wise father. This story contains series 
unusually amusing episodes but the lovable 
qualities the hero and the unforced but im- 
portant moral the tale, make delightful 
and significant book. 


Spofford. Beverly Clearly. Illustrated 
Louis Darling. Morrow, 1953. $2.50. (8-12) 
Otis not Mrs. Cleary’s happiest creation. 

the bad-boy type, too much show-off 

win the respect the children the sym- 

pathy young readers. Adults can see through 

Otis’ loneliness and bids for attention, but not 

children. The funniest episode the book 

when Otis, playing the front quarters the 
bull Spanish fiesta, takes over and gives 
the toreador such battle that ends with the 
bull waving triumphant hoof over his pros- 
trate enemy. After that, Otis completely 
outs with the world and behaves worse and 
worse until Ellen Tebbits, the victim his most 
serious offence, really evens the score. Otis bites 
the dust and young readers will glad it. 
not happy ending. Can children see why? 


Burma Boy. Willis Lindquist. Illustrated 
Nicholas Mordvinoff. Whittlesey House, 
1953. $2.00. (8-12) 

Villagers and even the elephant men them- 
selves spoke the outlaw elephant, Majda 
Koom, with awe and fear. But the boy Haji, 
whose father had trained Majda Koom and al- 
lowed the child climb the elephant’s tusks 
and ride his back when only baby, Haji 
felt sure that and alone could bring the 
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From Burma Boy 


outlaw back the herd. Unfortunately when 
the chief the oozies (elephant men) gave 
Haji his first chance work the elephants, 
made great blunder that was banished 
disgrace. Heart broken the boy worked the 
rice paddies that ominous day when Majda 
Koom threatened demolish the village. was 
Haji’s chance and the duel wits between the 
elephant and the boy and the violence their 
struggle was close and fearful thing. the 
process the reader leatns many details ele- 
phant powers, limitations and habits. These 
have the ring and increase the 
suspense that struggle. The boy was nearly 
killed before brought the great elephant 
dociley home the herd. The power these 
great beasts, the helplessness the villagers and 
the love between boy and animal, make 
this brief book unusually moving. Mr. Mord- 
drawings are strong and effective. 


Deer Mountain Hideaway. Lansing. 
Marc Simont. Crowell, 1953. 
$2.50. (8-12) 

Boys read this absorbing mystery story 
gulps and the suspense the final chapters 
holds them breathless. Fred and Hank determine 
solve the riddle the illegal deer killings 
Deer Mountain. They are handicapped the 
lazy game warden, Joe Patches, and the snoop- 
ing curiosity Fred’s sister Janey. There 
stranger the Mountain who may may not 


the State game warden. The boys’ night 
their hut brings more excitement than they 
bargained for and the mystery moves towards 
thrilling climax, with Janey coming out 
credit her sex and the boys almost heroes. 


Three Birthday Wishes. Ruth Holberg. II- 
lustrated Lisl Weil. Crowell, 1953. $2.50. 
(7-10) 

Children who remember the gentle, old Cat- 
nip Man will welcome his reappearance this 
book, along with his staunch champions, Nancy 
and Bob. The twins’ birthday cake prepared 


From Three Birthday Wishes 


the famous village Baker, Mrs. Butterfield. 
glorious affair and the twins invite both 
Mrs. Butterfield and the Catnip Man their 
birthday party. They have long worried over 
their friends living arrangements especially after 
they discover that cannot cook anything ex- 
cept fried fish. When the time comes wish 
the birthday cake, Nancy wishes 
flower girl wedding. Bob wishes become 
famous for cake-baking, like Mrs. Butterfield 
and the Catnip Man wishes for family his 
own. The story makes all these wishes come 
true. Mrs. enticing receipes and 
lively drawings put the finishing touches 
heart warming little tale. 
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Bear Named Grumms. Bessie White. 
lustrated Sari. Houghton, 1953. $2.50. 
(6-9) 

The Krogs were the poorest people the 
village and bad luck seemed pursue them. 
But when lovable, little bear cub came their 
way, the mother could not resist 
feeding from their scanty stores. The father 
saw chance make money selling the pelt 
the dead bear and was all the children 
could persuade him let the cub live. 
the bear grew, did its love for the family 
and learned tricks readily because wanted 
please them. These tricks brought wealth 
and fame the Krogs, but the conclusion turns 
upon their decent sense obligation 
Grumms, the bear, and the reciprocal love 
the bear for all members the family. This 
curious little tale, with Swedish background, 
with rare tenderness that makes the con- 
clusion more than ordinarily satisfying. 


For The Upper Grades 
Alone. Claire Huchet Bishop. Illustrated 

Feodore Rojankovsky. Viking, 1953. 

$2.50. (9-12) 

Mrs. Bishop writes well that she could 
convert sermon into something-dramatic and 
exciting. And that precisely what she does 
All Alone. 

Monestier, she tells us, dour, unfriendly 
town where every field fenced against its 
neighbor and every man for himself alone. 
Poor little ten-year-old Marcel was well briefed 
this idea keeping himself during the 
long summer was spend with the family 
heifers the high slope Little Giant Moun- 
tain. was especially warned have nothing 
with Pierre, who was Big Giant, guard- 
ing the cattle for 4is family. loneliness 
and fears, his continual fight against daytime 
napping when the cattle graze too near the 
dangerous edges the mountain pasture are 
movingly related and there humor the 
nightly yodelling contests the two solitary 
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boys. Then, day comes that changes their 
whole lives. Marcel finds Pierre’s wandering 
cattle and knows their guardian has succumbed 
sleep. cares for the cattle, the boys meet 
the waterfall and become friends. Then the 
storm begins, dreadful, that the boys cling 
together through the night sheer terror. 
When morning comes, the cattle are safe, but 
Little Giant gone and the landslide has 
marooned the boys beyond any hope escape. 
They know they face starvation but they ration 
their food and encourage each other. The rescue 
exciting and completely satisfying con- 
clusion great adventure. The lesson co- 
operation also clear, but this point the 
sermon begins. The boys’ fortitude, their affec- 
tion for each other and their discovery that two 
can work together better and more happily than 
each alone, almost lost the inter- 
minable homily COOPERATION. 


moving and memorable story, nevertheless! 


Fripsey Summer. Madye Lee Chastain. 
trated the author. Harcourt, 1953. $2.50. 
(9-12) 

The Fripseys are here again, eleven strong 
with the addition four cats, three dogs and 
their admiring neighbor, Marcy. But the Frip- 
seys are not carefree they were Bright 
Days. Their happy-go-lucky household 
threatened visit from the “Terrible 
upon whom Mr. promotion depends. 
The family rallies this emergency its usual 
fashion and the results are hectic and funny but 
just shade wiser because Marcy. The awful 
evening the visit comes last and more 
things wrong than even the Fripseys can 
cope with. But their essential honesty triumphs 
over the desire make impression and all 
well. Madye Chastain has gift for creating 
highly individual characters and pointing 
moral without any false emphasis. For instance, 
the whining child the camp episode prop- 
erly irritating but also ridiculous. Mrs. 
last stand against pretentiousness born 
desperation but rings true. And impressive 
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that when Mrs. Fripsey injured, course, 
Mr. Fripsey walks out the Tibber person. 
That merely putting first things first. These 
warmly human characters and situations make 
good reading. 


Nicholas and the Wool-Pack. Cynthia Har- 
nett. Illustrated the author. 
1953. $2.50. (10-14) 

This adventure story the Middle Ages 
won England’s Carnegie Medal for the best 
children’s book 1951. Certainly the characters 
the tale will seem vividly alive children 
today their contemporaries. Nicholas Fetter- 
lock, son prosperous wool merchant 
Cotswald, and Cecily Bradshaw, daughter 
equally important weaver are betrothed while 
they are still children. 
Nicholas grows into man’s sense respon- 
sibility when discovers plot discredit 
and ruin his father. Cecily turns out 
spirited little girl and once she learns about the 
plot, she takes active part aiding Nicholas 
and uncovering the villains. Master Fetterlock 
proud his son and both Nick and his father 
agree that when Cecily grows she going 
rare lass. Lively the action and the 
characters are, the details life the middle 
ages are equally fascinating. shepherd’s cot 
and the fine house are contrasted. 
Clothes, food, baths, entertainment, manners, 
sports and all the intricacies the wool busi- 
ness are casually introduced but not interrupt 
the story. Minor characters are well drawn 
the hero. Nicholas’ beloved Uncle John, with his 
secret talk about Cristofor plans 
find the Indies sailing due West, good 
example. Children will like the adventure 
richness and for both will recreate period 
the story, adults will appreciate its historical 
history that often hard envisage. 


The Wooden Locket. Alice Alison Lide and 
Margaret Alison Johansen. 
Corydon Bell. Viking, 1953. $2.50. (9-12) 
good story combined with significant so- 


cial values makes this story displaced persons 
especially worth while. When the Vodka family 
left Poland make new life for themselves 
Alabama, they brought extra child along, 
war-stricken Tilka. The boy Jan familiar with 
swamps and delighted find one nearby. 
takes Tilka along his explorations. Both chil- 
dren enjoy school, make friends and don’t much 
mind being called because the 
whole, people are good them. But when 
bully tries snatch wooden locket, the 
boy fights like wildcat. Tilka konws there 
some secret about the locket and worried 
when Jan does not wear it. Then just every- 
thing going well, Tilka’s war terrors return 
and she disappears with her neighbors two chil- 
dren. the panic, only Jan keeps his head and 
who finds Tilka and the children safe 
the swamp. When all the confusions and mis- 
understandings are straightened out, the 
frightened Vodka family discover that not only 
has the New World brought them friends but 
they turn have something rare give 
their adopted country. locket held the 
secret. There lovely feeling for the outdoor 
world this story and the lush and mysterious 
swamp which Jan understands and loves, 
made young readers. 


The Borrowers. Mary Norton. Illustrated 
Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt, 1953. $2.50. 

Children who chuckled over Mary 
lighthearted Magic Bedknob will not pre- 
pared for the tragedy that stalks these almost 
exterminated Small Ones, known the Bor- 
rowers. They inhabit old houses the quiet, 
orderly houses old people where routines can 
depended on. The Borrowers are the reason 
for the disappearance all sorts small ob- 
jects like thimbles and postage stamps and 
pencils. Pod, his wife Homily and their daugh- 
ter Arriety were the last surviving members 
the Borrowers who had lived and flourished 
Great Aunt house. All the relatives 
the Clock family had disappeared 
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tragedies were kept from Arriety. But Pod was 
clever. human had ever seen him and their 
ingenious house down under the clock was 
tribute his skill borrowing and 
fixing things up. Then, the Boy saw Pod and 
their secure world was threatened. Worse still, 
the Boy saw Arriety and talked her. For the 
first time, Arriety learned that the huge human 
beings she had always thought existing for 
the benefit the Borrowers were actually the 
cause their troubles and their diminishing 
numbers. This was frightening the Clocks 
know they should emigrate. But the Boy be- 
friended them and they were lulled into false 
security. The final tragedy almost unendur- 
able. The wretched housekeeper, Driver, dis- 
covers their little house. Dear, good Pod, 
Homily and little Arriety are hunted with 
fumes, ferrets and rat terriers. Perhaps they es- 
caped. Mrs. May, who tells the story, thinks 
they did, but the conclusion grim and un- 
satisfying. 


This enthralling excursion into min- 
iature world, written with poignant suspense. 
These small, intelligent, gallant people, facing 
gory? Not children, course, them 
excursion into another world, fantastic world 
the small. 


ton. Photographs the author. Doubleday, 
1952. $2.75. (Up 9). 

this time the “Let’s Go” books for out- 
doors, seashore and desert are well known and 
popular. This one will exception. How- 
ever, some the first pictures the book are 
confused and hard see. The bugs and worms 
are made more interesting than could ex- 
pected but more about fish, turtles and frogs 
would have made brooks more appealing. 


Boy With Harpoon. Will Lipkind. Illus- 
trated Nicolas Mordvinoff. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1952. $2.25. (7-10). 


This space 


(See other side) 


The new year will 
bring you new values 
and advantages 
teaching the 


Here are the “Will and Nicolas” the pic- 
ture books more serious vein. Mr. Lipkind, 
turns out, anthropologist profession, 
which doubt accounts for the substantial 
quality this story remote people. “Fish,” 
Eskimo boy, fervently desires two things— 
rid his wretched nickname and 
chosen hunt whale with the men. Meanwhile 
endures the name goodnaturedly and never 
stops trying merit better one. last his 
chance comes. hunting alone but 
manages kill seal, enormous oogrug. 
This brings him the new and honorable name, 
“Little Seal,” and the right drum with the 
men. The rest the story more exciting be- 
the hunt. This not grim and terrible 
story the superb Eskimo Boy Pipaluk 
Freuchen, but has the same wealth authen- 
tic details dealing with the customs and activi- 
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ties the people. Ivik battled starvation for 
struggles achieve. Both books should banish 
forever the synthetic stories Eskimos and 
igloos. The vigorous pictures are keeping 
with the text. 


Moccasin Trail. Eloise Jarvis McGraw. 
Jacket and title page Paul Galdone. Cow- 
ard McCann, 1952. $2.75. (12). 


This absorbing and well written story marks 
the end the “mountain men” era and the 
dawn settlements and farms. also marks 
violent change the life Jim Keath. Jim 
had run away from too stern father when 
was still boy. Trapping and hunting the 
wild country beyond the Missouri, was at- 
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would have died his injuries had not 
been found band Crow Indians who 
nursed him back health. Jim lived with them 
for six formative years and grew manhood 
pure Crow, thought. But one day, when 
young brave came into camp with blond 
scalp, Jim suddenly remembered his 
blond hair and knew was white man and 
must back his people. But the return 
civilization was far more difficult than 
dreamed. When found his brothers and 
sister they were strangers each other and 
hostile strangers that. Jim with his braids, 
coup feather and his wild, restless ways was 
shock Sally and she hated him for teaching 
young Indian tricks. Jonnie was glad 
Jim’s help and tried understand him but 
Jonnie also resented and feared Jim’s influence 
who worshipped this strange brother. 
The conflict lonely heart between 
Indian ways and the ways the hard-working 
settlers was acute and caused his family 
plenty trouble. But when young ran 
off join band Indians, Jim suddenly 
came his senses. must saved from 
his own mistakes and Jim realized last that 
must turn his back forever the Moccasin 
Trail. 


The Storm Book. Charlotte Zolotow. 
trated Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper, 
1952. $2.00. (4-8). 

This beautiful picture book records the 
progress storm little boy watches 
come and go. Descriptions are followed de- 
tailed pictures soft colors, showing great 
sweep landscape and the near-at-hand min- 
utiae the little boy’s world. The mother 
speaks three times answer the child’s ques- 
tions and the quiet reassurance her words 
permeates the entire text and pictures. 
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Written and illustrated BARRING- 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Christmas kitten our cover 
taken from the new children’s book 
that name. Christmas Kitten JANET 
KONKLE, with color sketches Katherine 
Evans. published Childrens Press 
Chicago $2.80.) 


JOHN TREANOR, frequent and 
welcome contributor this journal, strikes 
much-needed note for our times his 
guest editorial. 


CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, who writes the 
interesting account Clara Ingram Jud- 
son’s work, well-known Council mem- 
bers especially for her monograph, 
Build Together, discussion children’s 
books about the Negro. addition her 
work with the Chicago Public Library, she 
teaches Children’s Literature Roosevelt 
College. 


The re-evaluation Uncle Remus 
MARGARET TAYLOR BURROUGHS may 
arouse some wholesome discussion. Mrs. 
Burroughs spending sabbatical year 
Mexico, working with leading muralists. 


Professor David Russell respon- 
sible for discovering the challenging article 
appeared New Zealand paper. This 
year the author Research Fellow the 
University Chicago. 


Creative writing occupies the attention 
also SHIRLEY ALLEN, who tells her 
story through her superintendent, John 
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Trout. Readers may note some contrasts 
with Sutton-Smith’s methods—as well 
likenesses. 


ALMA WOHLGEMUTH not new- 
comer the pages Elementary English. 
The editor hopes that her ideas about the 
Christmas poem will arrive time 
useful this year. 


RUTH SCHOFIELD’s thoughts crea- 
tive writing arise out personal experi- 
ences. She has had children’s stories pub- 
lished Jack and Jill, and has contributed 
several educational journals. 


iliar name readers, not only Elemen- 
tary English, but many other national 
educational magazines. She edited The 
Cradle Book Verse (George Doran). 
She was formerly instructor Ferry 
Hall, Lake Forest, 


Alert teachers are constantly looking 
for new devices for stimulating interest 
reading. CHARLES DEWITT this 
issue suggests one that sounds promising. 


GEORGE MILLIs completing his 
work for the doctor’s degree education 


DELWYN SCHUBERT 
familiar doctrine, but his ideas the sub- 
ject interest relation reading re- 
tardation are constant need re- 
emphasis. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


Language Arts and the Moral Law 


with the warmth well-earned praise? 


Teachers language arts the ele- 
mentary school have singular opportu- 
nity for supplementing the church and the 
home matters moral conduct. 
edge good and evil, habits honesty 
and hard work, zeal for rectitude, magna- 
nimity and forbearance, clean mind and 
heart and tongue—these are the virtues 
that made America great, and these are the 
virtues that will preserve the nation and its 
institutions. And inculcate such attri- 
butes their pupils, teachers language 
arts have not only the opportunity but the 
duty. 

All day long, the classroom, the 
schoolyard, even the street, the teacher 
must set the standard language. This 
not easy work. Forces and influences too 
well known require elucidation chal- 
lenge the most diligent efforts. Neverthe- 
less there are things taught, things 
learned. The very sound the spoken 
word, the technicalities the written 
page, the form and content letters, com- 
munication conversation, discussion, 
the telephone, even creative prose and 
poetry—all these are part teacher’s 
daily work. 

But these things, after all, presuppose 
the pupil mind well-disposed. Can 
teachers condition their teaching that 
the spirit achievement least sig- 
nificant the form? Can pupils trained 
perform their daily tasks- with some- 
thing approaching pride workman- 
ship? work assiduously, not seeking ex- 
cuse extenuation? struggle honestly? 
accept correction meekly? glow 


And how admirably the language arts 
lend themselves this work! Warm and 
friendly letters teach charity heart. 
Homework, faithfully and completely 
done, teaches honesty. The restraints 
conversation teach patience and open 
mind. Discussion gives breadth vision. 
Grammar provides certain discipline 
the mind. Thus, one one, the several 
phases language arts make small 
contribution the growth the spirit, 
and thus double purpose, teaches 
achieve double goal—well-tutored pupils 
and boys and girls who are well-disposed. 


all means let teach the beauty 
our language—its sonorous cadence, its 
subtle lights and shadows, its power and 
majesty, its breadth and its depth. These 
things are rightfully the heritage our 
children. But let also the beauty 
truth—its instinctive dignity and almost 
God-like necessity. Let use burn into our 
pupils zeal for honest speech and un- 
equivocal language, tinctured certainly 
whatever charm and grace can fash- 
ioned, but illuminated primarily with 
honor and decency and rectitude. 


Thus will young Americans learn 
love God and country with triple alliance 
mind and heart and tongue. Let the 
church the matters morality and con- 
duct illuminate the mind. Let the home in- 
form the heart. For the tongue, one can 
only surmise the influence the teachers 


language arts. 
John Treanor 
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